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GERALD. 
BY ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


——-—— 


CHAPTER XXXVI DARKNESS IN 
SUNSHINE, 

A KILLING climate, failing health, and 
increasing poverty ; months of daily sus- 
pense, and daily disappointment ; a future 
that begins to have no hope in it, no light 
1 to lead one on, but only a darkness from 
which human nature cannot help shrink- 
j ing; this state of things makes young 
romance grow old, so that its bright flame 
dies down into ashes and weariness. 

Theo was not superhuman, and the chief 
| How i in her mind that summer was, 





How is it toend? Not that she had lost 
courage, for she would never let Gerald 
, despair, and when she was most ill, mind 
and body both worn out with fever, some 
new strength had come to her, and made 
| it impossible to give in and die. She could 
\ not leave Gerald alone there ; she could 
j not let him leave her behind, when some 
day the time came for him to go back to 
England, to that dear home-country of 
. which she could hardly think now without 
| tears. One can easily understand why she 
4} wrote such short letters to Helen and 
j Hugh; she could not bear them to know 
what sort of life she was leading. Some- 
t times she thought that some day, when 
she felt stronger, she would write a letter 
to her grandmother, and tell her every- 
» thing; but that day did not come. And 
when she was alittle better, Gerald always 
wanted her, or Combe was ill and must be 
nursed, or some sick neighbour must be 
\ visited. 

And now the baby had opened his eyes 
on this dry, dusty, dazzling world; and 
he did not like it, as Gerald told Ada in 
er 
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that letter, which would have vexed Theo 
if she had read it. He was the smallest, 
weakest, saddest baby that ever cried his 
first hours away; but he made his mother 
strangely happy ; he was never out of her 
sight for a moment, and almost always in 
her arms. She thought he cried less when 
she was holding him, and bending her face 
over him ; his dark, melancholy eyes looked 
up into hers, and she thought he could 
understand all the mysterious fancies that 
were in her mind about him, and feel all 
the love that was in her heart. 

She did not see or know that the doctor 
and all the good women shook their heads 
over him, and was only a little amused at 
the extreme gravity with which Bob 
Stirling regarded him when he saw him ' 
for the first time. She looked up smiling, 
puzzled by Bob’s unusual solemnity. 

“Do you think he is like anybody? Is 
he like Gerald ?” she said. 

“T don’t know, Mrs. Fane. I suppose 
he is like a little angel,” said Bob. “I’m 
awfully afraid Kimberley won’t agree with 
him.” 

“But that is just what I think,” she 
said, answering the first part of his speech. 
“He will be like Gerald by-and-by, but 
now he has only that solemn angel-look, 
as if he saw such wonderful things that 
we can’t see. He will come down to us 
presently, and forget them, I am afraid.” 

*« Trailing clouds of glory,’” Bob mut- 
tered, and then he coloured very much, 
and went away as soon as he could into 
the dust and the sun-blaze, 

He walked off gravely to his sorting, 
thinking of something the doctor had said 
to him the day before. 

He was very sorry for his friends. He { 
could have afforded quite well to go home 
to England, any time this year, but some- 


| how he could not bear to go, leaving me 
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to sink deeper and deeper in misfortune ; 
and he reproached himself now for having 
advised Gerald to have anything to do 
with diamonds. The poor fellow was un- 
lucky—that was plain; even his wife’s 
sorting brought no good fortune to him ; 
he was. known throughout the camp as an 
unlucky man, and he knew it himself, and 
was becoming a little desperate. Bob 
Stirling sympathised very strongly with 
Mrs. Fane, when she wished they were all 
away from Kimberley; he thought he 
knew, even better than she did, how almost 
necessary it was for Gerald to get away ; 
but to Gerald himself that seemed im- 
possible. Theo was too weak, and too 
much devoted to her baby, to argue with 
him much; yet sometimes there were 
arguments, in which, of course, neither of 
them convinced the other. Then Gerald 
was very irritable, and then penitent ; and 
Theo, perhaps, would make things worse 
by being a little proud and cold; and 
somehow it was not only outward circum- 
stances that made them. both unhappy. 
He, perhaps, was the more unhappy of the 
two; she did not think, as he sat and 
looked at her with little Gerald in her 
arms, what wild, despairing thoughts were 
passing through the poor fellow’s mind. 
And a year ago, he and she both thought 
that one could have nothing apart from the 
other! Now it seemed as if his one passion 
was for diamonds, hers for her baby. Was 
it possible? Could little Gerald really, in 
his innocence, be a sort of separation 
between his father and mother ? 

One day Gerald came home as usual, 
and walked heavily into the half-dark 
room. He was very thin, and worn, and 
sunburnt; his eyes were hollow; his 
digger’s clothes looked rough and careless ; 
he was tired and slouching, and half 
stumbled at the door. 

“Take care, dear; you'll wake him,” 
said Theo softly from the sofa. 

Gerald muttered something, and flung 
his hat into a corner, and himself into a 
large chair at the other side of the room. 

‘Come here,” said Theo; “ are you very 
tired, poor boy ?” 

“Of course,” he said; but he did not 
move; and presently she said in a low 
voice: “I can’t come to you, because I 
don’t want to disturb him; he has been 
crying all day.” 

“He never does anything but cry, poor 
little beggar!” said Gerald. “I wonder 
the doctor can’t stop that ; it’s perfectly 
awful,” 
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“There might be things,” said Theo, 
“but Combe says they wouldn’t agree 
with him. He is so weak, you, “Bee—so 
delicate.” 

“TI believe Combe knows nothing on 
earth about babies.” 

Theo did not answer ; it was not worth 
while to defend Combe’s knowledge’; but 
presently she asked the usual question : 

“Have you any good news to-day ?” 

*‘T should have told you long ago if I 
had,” said Gerald. 

There was a long pause, and then she 
said : 

“Tl wonder how this will end, Gerald ? 
A month ago, when I told you I could not 
keep him here when it was hot, you said 
we must wait a month, and then decide 
something. I’m sure the heat is already 
bad for him. Mrs. Jackson says so—and, 
Gerald, she was here this afternoon, and 
she said he grows smaller every day.” 

Iler voice failed, leaving a sort of sad 
echo in the room, There she lay on the 
large, dark sofa, all white, holding her baby 
in her arms; his little face was pinched 
and wasted, his tired little eyelids were 
closed ; he looked patient, poor tiny thing, 
but hardly peaceful or happy; it was only 
a few minutes’ rest from the sorrow and 
pain that seemed to have belonged to him 
ever since he was born. 

“Don’t let her bother you; it is his 
nature to be small,” said Gerald rather 
impatiently ; and after a minute or two he 
added : ‘ He’s not so weak as you think. 
When I went off this morning, he took hold 
of my finger and held it like a man.” 

“Gerald, you are such a long way off. 
Do come here!” said Theo under her 
breath. 

“T shall wake him if I do.” 

“ Very well, I can’t help it.” 

He came to her very gently then, and 
kissed her, and looked into the little sleep- 
ing face ; and presently, in silence, went 
lightly back to his chair again. 

“Sell it to-morrow, dear, and let us go 
away,” she said, 

“ Ab, that’s all very fine,” he answered 
despairingly. “ But what are we going to 
live on? And—look here—the man who 
buys it will have all the good luck. He'll 
find a big stone the very first day, and 
go on finding them, and make his fortune 
in a few months. And if he does, why 
shouldn’t I%” 

“Simply because you don’t,” said Theo. 

“That is such nonsense. Of course it 
is despairing work—killing work, nothing 
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but failure day after day—who knows that 
if I don’t? If it was a bad claim, there 
would be reason in what you say. But it’s 
a good one, as you know;; the last fellow 
made his fortune out of it, so why shouldn’t 
I? One only wants patience.” 

“ Patience is such a dreadful thing,” said 
Theo, half to herself. 

‘*How can you be so childish?” said 
Gerald with a sort of groan, twisting him- 
self in his chair. ‘“ I’m doing all I can, the 
best I can for you and him, and you won’t 
even wait to see what two or three months 
will bring.” 

‘Why should they bring anything more 
than the last seven, or eight, or nine ?” 

“Because they must. It’s impossible, 
it’s against reason that they shouldn’t. It 
would be madness to sell the claim now.” 

“ Madness !” repeated Theo. ‘‘ Some- 
times madness comes from staying here 
too long. Do you remember that farm, 
Gerald ?” 

He laughed. 

“Tt depends upon you to fulfil that 
prophecy,” he said, 

Theo sighed. After a few minutes she 
said : 

“Tf the claim is such a good one, you 
would sell it well, and then we should be 
all right.” 

‘It has a bad name now, you see,” said 
her husband. ‘It certainly would not pay 
me anything like what I have spent upon 
it. Stirling knows it wouldn’t. Every- 
body knows it would be ridiculous to 
attempt selling now. I must stick to it. 
I’m sorry you hate it all so desperately.” 

** Am I unreasonable ?” said Theo. 

She did not try to argue with him or 
persuade him any more, for she was very 
tired. After all, she thought, as far as 
she was concerned, it did not matter much. 
She had lived through all these months of 
fever and wretchedness, and she would 
probably go on living ; she was not afraid 
now that she would die. And if Gerald 
could ever be happy and fortunate, and 
could carry out what he had set his heart 
on, perhaps it did not matter that her 
cheek had lost its young roundness, and 
that her pretty, delicate colouring was gone 
for ever, and that she looked and felt 
years, instead of months, older than the 
girl who had left England, full of eager, 
restless happiness, to join him in this 
country. No, it did not matter at all 
about her, but it did matter about the 
baby ; the horrors of that climate, the dust 
and the flies which she had laughed at, 


became real horrors now that they tormented 
him. She was uneasy about him, though 
perhaps not really anxious, for people had 
been too soft-hearted to frighten her. She 
could not bear the thought of her child 
growing up in this country, a boy like 
other boys she saw at Kimberley. She 
talked to him about it sometimes in confi- 
dence, for when she said these things to 
Gerald he was rather hurt and angry, and 
asked her if she really thought he meant 
to stay at Kimberley always. 

After all, perhaps he was right in a 
certain way. He thought of the future, 
and was doing his best, as he said, for her 
and the child ; it was her duty, then, to try 
and bear the present for herself and him ; 
yet if Theo had been strong and indepen- 
dent still, if that climate had not had its 
fatal effect upon her mind and body, one 
can hardly imagine that for any reason she 
would have consented to stay. 

However, after that evening she did not 
say much more, and seemed more patient, 
and tried to smile and encourage Gerald 
when he came back day after day with the 
same sad story of failure. About this time 
she had another attack of fever, which left 
her very weak; and little Gerald grew 
lighter and smaller every day, and cried 
more than ever, when he could not lie in 
his mother’s arms. When she was getting 
better she had a long affectionate letter 
from Helen, full of the charms and health 
and beauty of her two children. Theo 
would sympathise now, she thought. Theo 
took her own baby in her arms then, 
and laid her face against his, wetted his 
poor little cheek with sad, hot tears which 
made him cry. 

One hot afternoon, when she was better, 
but hardly strong enough to walk, Combe 
was obliged to go out, and left her on the 
sofa with the baby. She was alone in the 
house, except that the faithful Zulu was 
lying asleep in the sunniest corner of the 
compound, and Toby, the dog, sat with one 
eye open in the porch. Some Kafirs were 
holding one of their feasts just outside the 
camp, and there was a great noise of wild 
music, and singing, and shouts, and yells, 
which yet was not exactly a disturbing or 
discordant noise, as it floated in at the open 
door, and the windows with their venetian 
shutters. 

The mail-cart from Cape Town had just 
driven into the camp, aud one of its few 
passengers, pale, worn, sunburnt, dizzy with 
the extreme fatigue of that long journey 





without pause or rest, asked his way 
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through the blazing streets to Mr. Fane’s 
house. Toby barked at him violently, as 
he came up to the gate in the reed fence, 
and opened it. The dog then changed his 
mind, smelt at him and wagged his tail, 
with the instinct of some dogs for their 
master’s relations. Hugh North steadied 
himself with one hand against the porch, 
_and waited a moment, peering into the 
dark interior. He heard a low moaning 
sound, and saw a woman walking up and 
down, with steady, measured steps, which 
yet sometimes seemed to fail and totter a 
little, as if she was almost losing command 
over herself. 

As Hugh’s dazzled eyes became used to 
the darkness, he saw that it was Theo, and 
that she had a baby in her arms. He 
thought there was something very strange 
in her look, and manner, and way of walking ; 
and in that great heat he turned suddenly 
cold, and shivered all over, and wished he 
had gone first to the mine to find Gerald 
Fane, and to hear how she was, instead of 
startling her by his unexpected arrival. 

And yet how he had hurried to reach 
her! how even the mail-cart with its 
frantic, dashing haste and bustle, which 
frightened ordinary travellers, had not 
been half quick enough for him ! 

He stood still for a minute, afraid to go 
forward or to attract her attention ; but she 
very soon saw him, and came to the door- 
way with the child in her arms. Hugh 
looked at her, and saw in a moment every 
detail of that terrible change—so it was to 
him. Yet Theo was looking curiously 
brilliant that afternoon; her eyes were 
shining with their beautiful brown light, 
her cheeks and lips were burning red. She 
smiled with pleasure as she met Hugh, and 
gave him her right hand, and held up her 
face to kiss him ; the touch of her hand 
and of her lips was like fire. 

“Come in, dear Hugh; I am so glad,” 
she said. ‘ Are you starving? Have you 
come from London to-day? Combe will 
be in very soon, and you shall have some 
dinner. Sit down; that’s Gerald’s chair, 
he will be so glad to see youinit. And 
how are Uncle Henry—and Nell ?” 

By this time Hugh had quite forgotten 
his fatigue, his hunger, in the inexpressible 
terror of looking at Theo and listening to 
her. It was fever, he felt sure—thank 
Heaven, only fever !—which of course gave 
her the strength to walk up and down in 
that restless way. He was only thankful 
that she was not too delirious to know 
him. He sat down for a moment, as she 





told him, and watched her pacing up and 
down. Now and then she bent her face 
over the baby and moaned a little ; the 
baby lay quite still—asleep, he thought. He 
wished she would sit down, but hardly 
knew, at first, what to say to her. 

“ Nell is very well, thanks ; she sent her 
love to you, and so did Lady Redcliff—at 
least I think so,” he said, trying to speak 
lightly. “And I saw Miss Fane before I 
left ; she sent a number of messages. You 
see I have accepted your invitation, Theo. 
And where’s Mr. Fane? at his work, I 
suppose.” 

She hardly seemed to hear his slow, 
gentle voice at all. 

“T do wish grandmamma knew all about 
it,” she said after a pause. “She would be 
very angry at first, but not really, and we 
might go abroad and forget it. Do you 
know—it is so funny—I sometimes forget 
where I am.” 

“ You were always rather absent,” said 
Hugh. ‘But I must say, with a sun like 
this beating down on one’s head, it would 
be difficult to ignore Africa.” 

Then there was another pause, a long 
one this time. He could not sit still; he 
began to wonder when her husband or 
Combe would come in, to relieve him from 
the awful strain of this meeting. As she 
paced up and down, he got up, and stepped 
forward as she passed him. 

“Won't you be tired, Theo? Hadn't 
you better sit down?” he said, with a little 
of his old gentle authority. 

She lifted her beautiful wild eyes to his 
face, as he stood close to her; then they 
fell again on her baby. 

‘He likes me to walk about ; it sends 
him to sleep,” she said. 

* But he is asleep now,” said Hugh. 

“Fast asleep, my little child,” she mur- 
mured. “He is not crying now. Gerald 
says he always cries. But look at him, 
Hugh ; did you ever see him so quiet and 
peaceful? He really is smiling ; he looks 
as if he would never cry any more.” 

She trembled and tottered a little as she 
stood. Hugh put out his arm to support 
her, and she leaned against him for a 
moment, pressing the baby closer. 

“Oh, Hugh,” she whispered, “ you don’t 
know what he is, or what things we tell 
each other.” 

Hugh hardly heard what she said, for 
he, too, was looking intently down into 
the baby’s face. It was, indeed, a peaceful 
little face, white as marble, and motion- 
less ; and there was something on the tiny 
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wasted features which might be called a 
smile, And as Hugh looked, and felt the 
mother tremble as she held her sleeping 
child, there came into his mind the 
strange, solemn conviction that she had 
spoken the truth when she said that little 
Gerald would never cry again. 

“ My poor Theo!” he thought ; but he 
kept himself perfectly calm, and, to make 
quite sure, he touched the baby’s little 
hand with his finger, and did not, by any 
start or exclamation, betray that the life 
was no longer in it. 

‘Listen to me, dear Theo,” he said, very 
low and gravely. ‘I know you have been 
ill, and it is not good for you to stand and 
walk about so long. Now, will you sit 
down, and let me hold the baby and walk 
about with him? You must not forget that 
he is my godson, Theo.” 

She made no resistance, but let him 
guide her to the sofa, and let him take 
the child into his arms, and sank back 
almost unconscious on her pillows. 

“ Now he is in my care,” said Hugh in 
the same low voice, “and you are to lie 
still and rest while I take him to Combe. 
Then I shall come back and talk to 

ou.” 

He left her, and walked on into the 
dining-room. 

** Combe,” he said, ‘ where are you?” 

But there was no answer. Plainly, there 
was no one in the house but himself and 
Theo. He looked round him with a wild 
anxiety, not daring to carry the child back 
into the room where she was. It seemed 
to him that she was on the verge of brain- 
fever, and that a sudden shock might be 
terrible. How she was to be told he did 
not know ; he did not dare to think. He 
saw another door, and went on through it 
into the bedroom beyond. There he saw 
the baby’s tiny white cot, and gently laid 
him down. He felt the little heart, but it 
was still; tried vainly and hopelessly to 
call back the life that was gone. No; little 
Gerald had found the world too painful, 
even in his mother’s arms, and had gone 
back, a pure baby-spirit, to the peace from 
which he came. Hugh North’s eyes were 
burning with tears when he turned away 
from him, afraid to stay too long, and met 
Combe at the door. She was rushing in 
in wild amazement, for her mistress had 
told her that Captain North had carried 
the child away, and Combe, thinking that 
this was only a feverish fancy, flew to look 
for him. Hugh held up his hand to keep 
her quiet. 





“Tt was over before I came,” he whis- 
pered., 

He went back into the drawing-room, 
where Theo was talking to herself in low, 
sweet tones, rather indistinctly, moaning 
and sighing now and then. Hugh had 
forgotten all about himself; he was now 
thinking of poor Gerald Fane, and wishing 
to go out and meet him; but he could not 
leave Theo alone. Then quick steps came 
near the door, and a cheerful whistling, 
which silenced itself as they approached 
nearer, and then Gerald almost darted 
into the house, and sprang across the room 
to his wife, holding out something in his 
hand. 

‘There, what do you say now? Who 
was right, after all? Two big stones, the 
least of them over six carats! If you and 
he were strong enough, we would be off to 
Barkly to-morrow. Idon’t care what I do, 
now that the luck has turned.” 

He had knelt down beside his wife’s 
sofa, not seeing, in his eagerness, in that 
darkened room, that anyone else was there. 
She put out both her hands, and laid them 
round his neck, drawing him close to her, 
and to Hugh’s intense surprise, she said 
very distinctly : 

“ He will never cry again.” 

“‘ What do you mean ?” said Gerald. 

“Ask Hugh ; he knows,” she said. 

But Hugh had sprung up from his chair 
and gone out into the porch ; he felt as if 
he could not bear any more. 





THE WHITE QUAKERS. 





IN the year 1834, a man named Joshua 
Jacob was an important and _highly- 
esteemed member of the little Quaker 
society in Dublin; he took a prominent 
part at the monthly meeting, and was 
frequently “moved” to speak at the 
gatherings for worship, Being also a 
very “plain” friend, he was, all things 
considered, justly regarded as one of the 
shining lights of the community. 

Jacob’s great desire was to root out all 
the innovations which had arisen since the 
days when Loe and Burneyate first spread 
the doctrines of Divine Light in Ireland, 
and thus to restore to the Quaker society 
what he deemed to be its pristine purity 
and simplicity. In imitation of George 
Fox, he also claimed to have “ revelations ” 
and “ openings,” or “first guidings,” and, 
in a word, set up for a prophet. His first 
utterances were received by the Dublin 
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friends with great respect, and, as they 
naturally felt proud of having within their 
scanty pale a man of such distinguished 
gifts, they obeyed his dictates as reverently 
as if they were to be found in the Book of 
Discipline itself. 

Jacob was particularly solicitous that 
the Irish Friends should return to many 
of the primitive customs which had 
long fallen into disuse. They were to 
revive the cumbersome phraseology of 
Burrough and Apjohn, and to reduce life 
to the simplicity inculcated by George 
Fox, and as a rider principally his own, to 
assume an attitude of passive antagonism 
to all persons outside the sect. 

George Fox, argued Jacob, was inspired 
by “best wisdom” to originate and 
establish Quakerism, and had printed rules 
and bye-laws for its guidance; if these 
were inspired—and all Quakers at that time 
professed to believe that they were—every 
departure from them must have been wrong. 
The Dublin Friends could not well avoid 
admitting the force of this argument, and, 
consequently, set to work to follow Jacob’s 
directions. The revivalist movement soon 
became an enthusiastic one, and might have 
proved very valuable to the sect, had not 
Jacob and a few of the more fanatical of 
his adherents soon set up a claim to possess 
“best wisdom” of a superior quality to 
that which guided the “man in the leathern 
breeches.” 

The Quakers dubbed this movement the 
“ New Light,” and, it is said, added fresh 
rules to the Book of Discipline, in accor- 
dance with its directions; but as these 
alterations are not to be found in the 
records of the society, this is extremely 
doubtful. 

All seemed to promise well, but the 
Jacob party continued to have so many 
“ first guidings,” and those of such an extra- 
ordinary character, that the common-sense 
of the Quakers at length triumphed over 
their credulity. Jacob, however, succeeded 
in convincing the meeting of the enormous 
sin of wearing mourning, or of harbour- 
ing any musical instrument in their houses, 
and even persuaded them to declare that 
any Friend who committed these offences 
should be disowned. 

George ‘Fox, as everyone knows, in- 
sisted on great plainness of dress, and 
bright colours have ever since been regarded 
as uncanonical by his followers ; but Jacob 
carried the principle a step farther, and 
announced that any shade of colour was 
inconsistent with Christianity. All men 





and women, he decreed, should dress in 
white, or the nearest approach they could 
obtain. By way of example, he adopted a 
suit composed of shoes of untanned leather. 
unbleached cotton stockings, white flannel 
breeches and coat, and a broad-brimmed 
hat of the lightest procurable tint ; and in 
this costume he appeared at the meeting, 
accompanied by his wife, who was clad 
from head to foot in coarse unbleached 
calico. He had his house whitewashed 
inside and out, the woodwork was painted 
white, the handsome furniture was replaced 
by rough deal, and the very patchwork 
quilt was discarded in favour of one inno- 
cent of sinful hues. Mrs, Jacob was an 
implicit believer in her husband’s inspi- 
ration, and outdid him in enthusiasm. 
One morning she collected every scrap of 
crockery they possessed which was defiled 
with a tinge of gold or colour, and broke 
them on the doorstep to the amusement 
of the passers-by. As her husband re- 
marked that her action was a noble deed, 
she fetched out the mirrors and ornaments, 
aud having smashed them too, was re- 
warded by the conjugal commendation of 
being a noble woman. 

A first guiding such as this, entailing, as 
it did, considerable pecuniary loss upon 
themselves, the Dublin Quakers could not 
believe to be the result of “ best wisdom.” 
Whether in consequence of it they dis- 
owned Jacob or he them is uncertain, but 
he ceased to belong to the society im- 
mediately afterwards, and with the help of 
about a hundred persons who still believed 
in him, he set up a sect of his own, of 
which he was, of course, the head. They 
termed themselves White, and the ortho- 
dox Friends the Black, Quakers, to show 
that while they were revelling in the light 
of truth, the others were still in the dark- 
ness of iniquity. 

Both Jacob and the greater part of his 
followers were persons of considerable 
means, and they set up a socialistic estab- 
lishment near Dublin, where they lived in 
a quiet and unostentatious, but peculiar 
and expensive fashion. At first they tried 
hard to force the Friends to break their rule 
of never engaging in a controversy, and 
published a monthly paper called “The 
Truth as it is in Jesus,” in the columns of 
which they asserted, and endeavoured to 
prove, that they were the only true fol- 
lowers of Fox.and Barclay ; but as the 
others would not condescend to notice their 
virulent twaddle, this remarkable produc- 
tion was soon discontinued. 
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As Jacob was believed to be inspired, 
no command he gave was too ridiculous to 
be implicitly obeyed. As I have said, most 
of his followers were people of wealth 
and position, yet they willingly performed 
insane acts, and suffered great priva- 
tions. An aged woman, who had lived 
in luxury all her life, was directed to 
clothe herself in a single thin cotton gown, 
and early one winter’s morning to take a 
basin of porridge, and eat the contents on 
the steps of the Bank of Ireland, as asign 
unto the people. Another delicate woman 
who had offended him, he ordered to do all 
the washing for the establishment (consist- 
ing of more than a hundred people), and 
this she did till her health broke down, 
when he permitted her to die uncared-for 
and alone. An account of her death, 
which still exists, is not pleasant reading. 

In Notes and Queries for 1861, there is 
a record of a visit to the White Quaker 
settlement: “I paid them a visit once,” 
it says, “when they rented a house and 
demesne near Clondalkin, which formerly 
belonged to Lord Kilarden. Not being 
allowed by law to walk as they wished in 
the naked simplicity of their Adamical 
forefather, they adopted the white gar- 
ments as being next best. Everything 
with them was white within and without, 
and they had even a white jaunting-car. 
They went barefoot, but some, I believe, 
were allowed the indulgence of white 
shoes. They lived wholly on vegetables, 
and professed to cultivate silence ex- 
tensively. They also cultivated polygamy 
(not very productive of silence, one would 
think), and were in many respects. more 
like the Mormons than the followers of 
Tryon (a vegetarian, teetotaler, and anti- 
tobacconist), who, though a fanatic, was 
an honourable and upright man, I shall 
never forget the White Quaker who kept 
the gate; he was a bare-footed man in 
white, with a red beard, and came slowly 
to open the gate, reading, as he came, a 
book in his hand, then silently admitted 
me.” 

Dublin was not the only place where 
these fanatics had a meeting-house, and at 
one time the sect bade fair to become 
numerous ; but its members were so con- 
stantly before the magistrates, that it got 
a deservedly bad name. They imitated 
George Fox in going into churches and 
disturbing the congregation by testifying 
against the “men wearing white shirts,” 
nor did they leave the meetings of their 
old society alone. One Sunday morning 





two White Quaker sisters and a brother 
entered the Dublin Friends’ meeting-house, 
when the congregation had been seated for 
about half an hour in silence. For a few 
minutes they did not speak ; then, as they 
turned to leave, they all cried, “ Woe to 
this bloody house and to this bloody 
people!” But they were not always so 
dignified. On another occasion they tried 
hard to break up a meeting, and when the 
Friends endeavoured to turn them out, 
threw themselves full length on the floor 
and resisted their efforts by kicking, 
screaming, and swearing. 

The White Quakers were constantly 
quoting Scripture in support of their 
actions, and, judging from the specimens 
which remain, were certainly clever in 
making it fit with their wishes. One 
favourite text was, “to the pure all things 
are pure,” and, as they deemed themselves 
the “pure,” this text was used to cover 
the most monstrous licentiousness. When 
their immorality became known, some 
Friends, whose wives had joined the 
society, obtained the assistance of the 
police, stormed Jacob’s residence, and 
carried off as their loot each his own wife. 

One of Jacob’s victims was the widowed 
mother of several young children, and she 
gave up to him not only her own money, 
but that of her family. The relatives of 
the children tried to force Jacob to return 
it, but although he suffered imprisonment 
for a couple of years, he managed to stick 
to his booty in defiance of the law. 

In 1843, the measure of their iniquity 
was full. The society was deeply in debt, 
and its leader was in prison. Acting under 
the direction of the Court of Chancery, 
the meeting - house in William Street, 
Dublin, was broken open by a body of 
soldiers, who thoroughly searched the place, 
and then, under a distress warrant, com- 
menced a packed auction. According to a 
White Quaker broadside, the soldiers so 
hurried the auctioneer from room to room 
that the whole furniture fetched a mere 
nothing, and they also accuse them of having 
kept away all the people who appeared 
able to pay a fair price. A sister named 
Elizabeth Pim threatened everybody who 
purchased anything in a manner blasphe- 
mously grotesque, though doubtlessintended 
to be solemn and prophetic, but when she 
heard that the auctioneer had sent for the 
police, Mrs. Pim was “moved” to be 
quiet. 

When the house was completely stripped, 
for everything, even to the very Bible, was 
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sold, the few White Quakers who still 
remained got some straw and lay down on 
it, “rejoicing that they were thought 
worthy to suffer for their religion.” But 
the society had received its death-blow. 
Its members removed from Clondalkin, and 
for a time lived close to Dublin. One after 
another deserted, and ere the end of a 
decade the society was practically extinct. 
The founder, Joshua Jacob, seems to have 
been one of the first to desert, and is said 
to have found a resting-place in the bosom 
of the Church of Rome. 

Absurd as the schism was, it did great 
damage to Quakerism in Dublin. Many 
of the friends, dreading the doctrine of 
inspiration, enrolled themselves within the 
pale of the Established Church, some 
joined various bodies of Dissenters, and a 
few turned their backs on religion as a 
thing only fit for knaves and their dupes, 

Of few religious sects can we say, as 
unhappily we must of the White Quakers, 
that during its whole existence it made no 
one purer, wiser, or better, that it taught 
no useful lesson, and did no good works ; 
its only result was to show for the 
thousandth time into what depths of folly 
it is possible for misguided enthusiasm to 
sink its votaries. 





A MARSHAL’S TRAINING. 





“Tne victories of the Republic,” we 
are sometimes told, “ were won by the old 
soldiers of the royal armies.” It may be 
so, Certainly at the beginning the Repub- 
licans made a poor hand of it. But France 
undoubtedly lost useful soldiers by casting 
out her noblesse. They were hereditary 
fighters ; and, grand though it is for the 
career to be so freely open to talent that 
stable-boys, small tapsters, and gardeners’ 
sons may win the Marshal’s baton, still 
hereditary aptitude counts for a good 
deal; and Bugeaud, who was of that 
small nobility which always (as our own 
civil war shows) stands up most stiffly for 
its privileges, became as able a marshal 
as a very son of the people like Soult. 
He was Thomas Robert Bugeaud de la 
Piconnerie, youngest child of the Marquis 
of that ilk, by Francoise, daughter of 
Count Sutton de Clonard, who came 
also of a fighting-stock ; for the Suttons 
belonged to that Irish Brigade, which we 
lost and France gained after the capitula- 
tion of Limerick. Both families took their 
share of war by sea as well as land. A 





Sutton de Clonard was second in command 
in La Peyrouse’s ill-fated expedition, and 
Ambroise, an elder brother of our Marshal, 
was serving under him; the former perished, 
the latter came home. Bugeaud was one 
of a family of seven ; his father—a man 
of a terrible temper, who has got mixed 
up in the legend of the Grand Veneur, 
and is still thought by the peasantry to 
haunt the woods of La Durantie at night, 
on a great white horse, with eyes of fire, 
following a pack of fierce dogs, and at- 
tended by a troop of squires as wild as 
himself—was one of twenty-three. 

In those daysthe Church was the resource 
of younger sons and of unmarriageable 
daughters. The eldest son got the pro- 
perty ; the second, the chevalier, “ payait 
de sa personne” for the family’s privilege 
of nobility by serving His Majesty. He was 
bound to go into the army, unless bodily 
disqualification prevented him. Of the 
rest, those who had no stomach for fighting 
might become abbés if they were worldly- 
minded, monks if they were really religious. 
The La Piconneries were like the rest, and, 
when the first breath of the Revolution blew 
down the religious houses of Perigord and 
Limousin, the Marquis gave up La Durantie 
to a whole colony of uncles, cousins, and 
aunts who had got turned out of their 
convents. Their nobility, however, had 
not hindered them from doing something 
to provide pensions for all these idle 
mouths. The ironworks at La Gandumas, 
their other chateau, were still working; and 
the Marshal, a thorough aristocrat, as 
proud of his descent as a Spanish grandee, 
used to joke about his grandfather having 
been a smith who earned a lot of money for 
his idle son to make ducks and drakes of. 
There was always a good deal of Italian 
common-sense in regard to trade among the 
French noblesse of the south. From the 
first introduction of glass-blowing they had 
seized on that as a noble craft, the idea 
being that it was work with the mouth, not 
with the hands. How the Marquises of 
La Piconnerie reconciled ironfounding with 
the pride of Perigord nobility, I do not know; 
but they did somehow, and thus in spite 
of inconveniently large families managed to 
rub on. The Marshal’s father did what he 
could to ruin them. He did not, indeed, 
go to court, and waste his money at 
Versailles ; he had not money enough to 
think of that. But instead of dividing his 
time between his two chateaux, like an 
exemplary country-squire, he lived in the 
family mansion in Golden Jug Street, 
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Limoges; and there our Marshal was 
born in 1784, and was at once destined 
for the Church (being third son), his 
title from his cradle being M. l’Abbé. 
Certainly the chiteaux were not inviting. 
The word is deceptive; one thinks of 
a castle, when one ought to be thinking of 
something very much less dignified than 
those manor-houses turned into farmhouses 
of which modern improvements (?) have 
still left us a good many in some counties. 

In Ireland, where the landlords and the 
farmers look on one another pretty much 
as noblesse and peasants did in France 
before the Revolution, one might find a 
good many “castles” as poverty-stricken 
as La Durantie ; but they would not have 
the attempts at ornament—in summer 
bunches of flowers in the very old earthen- 
ware vases; in winter “ trophies” of beet- 
roots and apples, and miniature sheaves— 
which lighted up the low, dark living-room. 

This room had a rough unplaned floor 
laid on the bare earth ; but then there was 
a fine walnut sideboard across the whole 
of one end, and a massive table to match. 
In one bedroom was a looking-glass, and 
two grand old bedsteads with splendid silk 
curtains, The hall and kitchen were pitched 
with cobbles ; and round the other sides of 
the quadrangle were cellar, barn, work- 
shops, store-rooms. The courtyard had a 
big manure-heap in the middle. In a field 
in the middle of the farm was a tower, sole 
remnant of the feudal, hold of La Picon- 
nerie, said to have been destroyed by the 
English. 

Well, the Revolution came, and the nobles 
had a bad time of it. Patrick, the eldest of 
the La Piconnerie family, aspoilt child whom 
his father had always kept with him at 
Limoges, emigrated ; so did the sailor, Am- 
broise. The father and mother and youngest 
daughter were put in prison. The eldest 
daughter was married ; the second, Phillis, 
the Marshal’s good genius through life, was 
then sixteen years old, and at once began, 
along with the third daughter, tomake shirts, 
stitching away from morning to night to 
maintain those in prison. The future 
Marshal, seven years old, cooked, ran 
errands, and took home the work when it 
waedone. Phillis was very beautiful; and 
her niece hints that on this account she 
was often summoned before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal. Thomas went with her ; 
and either her beauty or the quiet courage 
of the children so impressed the judges, 
that sentence on their parents was delayed 
and delayed, till, just after their condemna- 





tion, Robespierre died, and all prisoners 
were set free. The mother soon died—not 
till she had seen little Thomas get his first 
school-prize; and the father, giving himself 
up to Limoges life, sent his daughters and 
his youngest boy to live in the old chateau. 
One wonders why he did not emigrate 
like his elder sons, for his coming to the 
chiteau was always a terror to the children, 
none of whom were allowed to speak to him 
unless they were spoken to. ‘ Never once,” 
said the Marshal, “did he give me a single 
caress. I do not remember his ever kissing 
me once.” 

At La Durantie the children were not 
alone. There were two old aunts, with 
nothing but their spinning-wheels, and 
some clerical uncles, driven out of their 
monasteries. But the young people were 
left to themselves, and young Thomas 
used to get up at daybreak and go out with 
his gun, and generally managed by dinner- 
time to have got something to help out the 
chestnuts and potatoes which were their 
staple fare. In the afternoons his sisters 
taught him what little they had learnt in 
the convent school, and they all got up 
scenes of Moliére and Racine by heart, and 
acted them. In the evening he went off 
to fish with the country lads of his own 
age, most of whom grew up as farmers on 
the estate. He had no shoes, and, finding 
sabots soon wore out in cross-country 
rambles, he made himself sandals with 
cherry-bark and string. Want of shoes often 
kept his sisters within doors for months. 

Once an invitation came to a grand 
wedding in the neighbourhood. The girls 
could not go—that was settled at once— 
and his patched grey frieze would not do 
for the brother to go in. Just as he had 
decided to refuse, one of them remembered 
to have seen in a closet in the loft a suit 
that some Marquis had worn at Louis the 
Fifteenth’s court. Brushed, and altered a 
little by the sisters this answered very 
well, and the delighted boy got three days’ 
dancing at his first party. So things went 
on till Thomas was in his eighteenth year. 
He was passionately fond of field sports— 
used to try to make his sisters care for 
them; woke them up one hard winter 
night to look at a flight of woodcocks 
waddling in the moonlight over the hard 
snow. But there was “no future” in field- 
sports, so he tried to get a clerkship in 
some large ironworks. “I don’t want a 
gentleman for clerk,” replied the iron- 
master. ‘The army is the place for you: 
you will do well there.” 
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So he went, by no means enthusiastic, 
assuring Sister Phillis that after three or 
four years he should take his discharge. 
- Napoleon had a weakness for the old 
noblesse; and so Thomas was able, in 1804, 
to get into the Vélites (Light Division) of 
the Grenadiers of the Guard, quartered at 
Fontainebleau — a corps which the First 
Consul meant to be a nursery for officers. 
He found it a hard life—scanty food 
(“ How I longed,” he says, ‘for the chest- 
nuts and potatoes that I used to roast 
while out shooting!”), and even his 
rations he made scantier by selling bread 
to buy books. Candles were too expen- 
sive, so he used to wait till the rest were 
asleep, and then study by the smoky 
barrack lamp. The old soldiers could 
not bear his white hands, beardless chin, 
red hair, and love of books. Mess in those 
days was a primitive affair. A ring of men 
stood round thesoup-bowl, and each, by turn, 
dipped in his spoon. One day, Thomas 
was so hungry that he forgot, and took 
two spoonfuls. The old soldiers rushed at 
him, and one of them shouted, as he came 
on, “ With all your geography and your 
mathematics, you are only a cqnfounded 
greenhorn !” whereupon the lad, losing his 
temper too, flung the contents of the 
bowl in his face. A duel followed, and 
Thomas killed his man*; but, though this 
saved him from further annoyance, it did 
not make him happy. He was constantly 
bemoaning his hard fate, and the poverty 
which had forced him to enlist, in letters 
to Sister Phillis,+ and when off duty he 
would wander into Fontainebleau Forest, 
and pour forth his woes at the foot of a 
tree. One day, when life seemed more 
unbearable even than usual, a comrade 
happened to meet him, and, calling out, 
“What are you about, you fool? Don’t 
cry like a calf. Come to the laundresses’ 
ball!” took him by the arm, and, before 
long, had him dancing with one of the 
prettiest girls in the room. “I was mad 
for dancing,” he wrote to Phillis—he told 





* He had the same luck in his two other duels. In 
Austria, a sergeant began to insult the daughters of 
a house where they were quartered. Bugeaud 
expostulated, and they fought. The sergeant was 
killed on the spot, So was Deputy Dulong, who, 
in 1834, insulted him about his having been 
* gaoler ” of the Duchess of Berri. 

+t His love for Sister Phillis lasted all his life. 
At a family dinner, a little before he died, he said 
something that vexed her, and thought he saw a 
tear. Jumping up, and throwing himself on her 
neck, the old Marshal burst into tears, crying: 
‘*Oh, my darling sister, have I really made you 
weep? Why, I shall never forgive myself !” 





her everything. _ “ The ball did me a deal 
of good, and I did not go nearly so often 
to weep among the big trees.” 

Before long he had got ambitious. He 
found that the only way to advancement - 
was “to attract the notice of the chiefs ;” 
and so, though he was annoyed that most 
of the officers were men of low birth and 
small means, he tells Phillis how he 
bragged of himself as a thorough Nimrod, 
in order to get friends with a captain who 
was said to have sporting tastes., 

It is curious to find that, in Fontaine- 
bleau, “the soldier” was exceedingly 
unpopular. Although the vélites were a 
special corps, they were looked on with 
contempt, and, strange to say, the officers 
shared the same fate. Thomas tells Phillis 
there is only one vélite who mixes in 
good society, and that because he has 
relations in it. So Thomas devotes his 
leisure to working at English and 
geography, goes to mass on Sunday, and 
hears a sermon, and says his prayers, and 
is never laughed at for so doing—“ several 
more do the same.” Of course he is hard up, 
and grumbles that his trustee—his father 
was dead—is very backward in paying his 
allowance. Nevertheless, he acts on 
Polonius’s advice, “ Costly thy habit as thy 
purse can buy,” and says, “It is only the 
louts who go about all day in uniform. 
If one does not want to be thought a 
nobody, one has to put on nankeen or 
kerseymere breeches and silk stockings as 
soon as one is off duty.” Before long he 
tells Phillis he is hoping to get into 
society through the lady in reduced cir- 
cumstances of whom he rents a room for 
his private lessons; and he begs for a recom- 
mendation from some Perigord relation to 
help him to get into the theoretical class, 
“No one gets into it without interest ; 
talents count for nothing, and no one is 
made a sub-officer who does not get into it.” 
The regimental school he found a perfect 
farce. “There are three hundred in the 
drawing-class!” But worse than this was 
the order against hiring rooms in the town. 
This cut him off from his private lessons ; 
he groans to Phillis about the difficulty of 
even writing a letter, ten in a room, with 
one small table, and very few caring for 
anything but making a noise. However, 
he had got popular with his chiefs, A 
friend was arrested on his way to fight a 
duel, and was ordered to state his case on 
paper. His wrist was sprained, and 
Bugeaud, who had been his second, had to 
write for him. 
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The commandant, Chéry, was very pleased 
with his production, and often employed 
him as his secretary ; ‘‘and so I have had 
the pleasure of seeing his daughters, who 
are very ladylike.” It shows how things 
had changed since the Republic had 
abolished all titles, to find the chiefs 
addressing him as M. de la Piconnerie. 
In his letters he uses a strange mixture— 
the date anno Domini, the month frimaire, 
or nivdése, as the. case may be. . Still, 
favour does not make him contented. He 
has got off guard-mounting and patrol- 
duty, and has been appointed instructor, 
has to superintend a two hours’ lesson, 
“T am as happy as possible—for a soldier ; 
but my love of soldiering diminishes every 
day.” He is afraid of being a private 
all his days, and longs. to get into the 
Military School, because ‘‘one can really 
learn there, and is sure to come out sub- 
lieutenant.” However, the Pope arrives at 
Fontainebleau, and the Emperor, driving in 
to receive his Holiness, actually says a few 
words to the smart young vélite, who had 
begged to go on guard during the imperial 
visit, and had the good luck to be stood 
sentry at Madame Bonaparte’s rooms. “I 
saw her several times, and had a quarter 
of an hour’s talk with a very pretty and 
amiable lady of her suite.” The corps 
goes to Paris for the coronation, and 
Bugeaud does not know whether most to 
admire the splendour of gilded coaches 
with eight horses, illuminations, fireworks, 
and fountains running with wine, ‘‘every- 
thing looking heavenly,” or to moan. over 
the discomfort of marching four miles 
from barracks, and then standing every 
day in the freezing wind as stiff as a post, 
and always presenting arms, 

He caught cold; and when it was. all 
over, broke down, and had to hire a carriage 
back to Fontainebleau, where he went into 
hospital, and fell to thinking of his dog 
and gun at La Durantie—“ so much better 
than this silly ambition. . . . Perhaps my 
pathetic tone makes you think I’m weak ; 
but if you knew how hard it is for a man 
of any spirit to be a soldier, you would 
think otherwise.” Meanwhile, his consola- 
tion for not being among the two hundred 
sent to Italy, and being just too late to 
volunteer, is that some of the corps must 
soon be made corporals, and that corporal 
in the guard ranks with serjeant-major in 
the line. His regiment is sent, at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, to the camp at Boulogne, 
and with active service the grumbling at 
once ceases, and the letters are full of 





spirited accounts of sea-drills, in which the 
young landsmen of the guard throw things 
into confusion by pulling the wrong ropes. 
The English at. Wimereux take advantage of 
the confusion, and the vélite sees some 
sharp fighting. But Admiral La Touche 
Tréville .died,. and Villeneuve (whom 
Napoleon -called “a wretch who deserves 
to. be hooted out of the service. He would 
do anything to save his skin”) had not 
dash enough. At least, that was the 
excuse for breaking up the camp and 
hurrying the troops off across Europe, “ at 
the rate of eighty leagues a week, with all 
our kettles, spades, etc., on our backs,” 
moans Bugeaud, who also was disgusted at 
the fowl and bacon and firewood stealing ; 
though he. adds: “When I am hungry, I 
secretly tolerate such conduct.” He was.in 
at the capitulation of Ulm, but had no fight- 
ing at all till Austerlitz, though once (after 
having been five days without bread) his 
corps had to stand before the enemy a 
whole day and night, while it was raining, 
snowing, and hailing by turns. Of course 
he longed for a charge ; nay, by-and-by he 
began to hope that one of the shots that 
were mowing down the French files would 
cut him off.. The looting of villages pleased 
him as little as standing under fire and 
weather for twenty hours : ‘ The profession 
of a hero is so much like that of a brigand 
that I hate it with my whole soul.” 

At last they got to Austerlitz, where 
the Emperor promised to keep his distance 
so long as they were victorious ; “ but, if 
you hesitate an instant, you will see me 
fly into your ranks to restore order.” 
After the victory they had another speech, 
beginning with, ‘‘ Soldiers, I am pleased 
with you,” and ending, after a promise of 
speedy peace, with something like Henry 
the Fifth’s harangue before Agincourt : “If 
anyone can say ‘I was at Austerlitz,’ men 
will cry out, ‘He’s a brave man.” The 
young corporal—for Austerlitz gained him 
his stripes—was sent back to depdt in 
France, and soon after was gazetted as sub- 
lieutenant. He still thought of throwing up 
the army, gives this as his reason for not 
caring to win over an ill-tempered colonel, 
and hungered to come back home and take 
to farming ; though at La Durantie things 
were not very flourishing. When he visited 
them in July, 1806, they could only give 
him ten louis and a horse—particularly 
unpleasant, because he found the life ex- 
pensive ; his theory being that “ the way to 
attract notice is to make a display.” Yet 
he had a good time of it on his way 
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back from France to the Grand Army—a 
carriage and four, without spending a 
penny; and by-and-by, five villages, 
occupied by his detachment, as much 
in his power as if he had been a feudal 
baron. He is greatly disgusted at the way 
the Germans are treated: ‘ Everybody 
eats them up, from the General to the 
ranker. Some of the Generals give banquets 
that cost six hundred florins, and all at the 
cost of the people. Keep this to yourself. 
You need not think that I spend anything 
but what I am obliged to; and I pay my 
innkeeper.” 

Before long he got his first wound, and 
with it his lieutenancy, at Pultusk. Going 
to be nursed at Warsaw, ‘‘that Capua of 
the North,” he cannot resist a masked-ball, 
in the midst of which his wound begins to 
bleed, and is next day as bad as ever. So 
he is sent to depdt at Besancon, missing 
Eylau and Friedland, which Napoleon 
called “the daughter of Marengo.” At 
Berlin he found the French most popular, 
“ because we are so free from pride—such 
a contrast to their own insolent officers.” 

He was very ill, and a Berlin doctor 
attended him for nothing, assuring him he 
was only too glad to be of service to a 
French officer. When his wound was 
well, he got six months’ leave, and found 
the charms of home-life so strong that he 
actually sent in his resignation. His 
youngest sister, who had the posting of the 
letter, locked it up in a drawer; and 
while he was deep in the study of farming, 
came an order to join at once. He was 
sent to Spain, and was at Saragossa, where 
he took part in the desperate house to 
house fighting. The casualties to officers 
were excessive; the Spaniards always 
aimed at them. He got his company; but he 
hated the war, forhe could nothelp admiring 
the gallant stand made by the Spaniards, 
He was under Suchet, who took a liking to 
him, as did General Abbé, who, after 
Tivisa, told him: ‘Young man, I think 
I may promise you you will be chef de 
bataillon before the year’s end.” At 
Lerida he was made captain of the first com- 
pany of grenadiers, which, he tells Phillis, 
adds six hundred francs to his yearly 
pay. At Ordal he had his only brush with 
our troops, and next day he captured 
an English officer and thirty-five horse- 
men. “They might say God dam as 
much as they liked, they had to surrender.” 
Had he been on that side of Spain where 
we were in force, very probably Algeria 
would never have been conquered ; as it was, 





he got praise from Suchet, and a letter 
from General Harispe, which he sent to 
his sisters ; but Suchet was out of favour at 
the War Office, and so instead of getting 
a regiment, as a man who took thirty-six 
English ought, Bugeaud was only made 
major; at any rate, he ought to have got 
his pay, which was always in arrear. 
Very soon it was all hurry -skurry back 
into France ; the allies were pouring in on 
all sides, and from the north of Spain the 
French were driven out. ‘‘ My heart bleeds 
to hear about it all,” writes Bugeaud to 
Phillis, ‘“Isay no more. Iam too much 
pained.” In the East, Suchet, of whom 
Napoleon said, “What a pity sovereigns 
can’t create men like that,” marched out 
unopposed. Bugeaud was quartered at 
Orleans, and the King—the Emperor 
having disappeared — made him Colonel 
over the heads of several old officers; a 
Marquis’s son was sure to be a pet under 
the Restoration. Orleans was en féte, and 
a Royalist song, signed Bugeaud, Colonel, 
was printed and sung when the Duchess of 
Angouléme came there. Nevertheless, he 
went with the rest when the Hundred Days 
began. His enemies said he was so eager 
a Bonapartist that he made his soldiers 
mount the tricolour before marching them 
out of Orleans; but thisis stoutly denied, 
and the Count of Chambord’s high opinion 
of him seems to disprove it. The fact is, 
the officers of the Grand Army looked on 
Napoleon as the impersonation of France, 
and when he came to the front, there 
could be for them no other sovereign. 

The Fourteenth was not at Waterloo. 
It had to make head against the Austro- 
Sardinians on the side of Savoy, and here, 
while the empire was being killed out in 
Belgium, Bugeaud captured two Piedmon- 
tese brigades, and with one thousand seven 
hundred men gave a desperate beating to 
General Trenck at the head of ten thousand 
Austrians, killing two thousand and taking 
nine hundred prisoners. Had telegraphs 
or even railways existed in those days, all 
these Austrians, and the French who 
were killed in killing them, would have 
been spared, for the battle was not 
fought till June 28th. Bugeaud, like 
Soult on the side towards the Pyrenees, was 
fighting long after the armistice had been 
signed. But news travelled slowly, and 
when it came could scarcely get credited. 

Among the prisoners was a Frenchman, 
one of the Macarthys of Toulouse, who 
had two fine carriage - horses which he 
wished to ransom. Bugeaud spoke like 
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half-a-dozen Marquises rolled into one. 
‘‘The Macarthys of Toulouse are surely 
related to those of Bordeaux, who are my 
cousins. Pray accept the horses, sir; and 
for the sake of your noble name, com- 
mand me in anything else I can do for you.” 

In May, 1815, Napoleon had raised 
Bugeaud to be a commander of the Legion 
of Honour, just two months after he had 
made him an officer of the Legion; and 
this told so heavily against the Colonel, 
that the Bourbons at once put him on half- 
pay. Indeed, for some time, his life was 
in danger from that White Terror, which, 
on a small scale, was just as horrible as the 
Red Terror of Robespierre and company. 
However, he got safe to La Durantie, and 
for the next fifteen years gave himself up 
to farming, learning to mow and plough, 
and founding the first agricultural society 
that was started in’France. After 1815, 
many a brave officer sank into utter idleness, 
and became a haunter of cafés—a chevalier 
dindustrie, living on what he won at cards 
or billiards. But Bugeaud was lifted out 
of this slough of despond by his country 
tastes, and by that sense of noblesse oblige 
which is the only thing that makes old 
descent worth anything. The farming in his 
country was as wretched as when Arthur 
Young was in France just before the 
Revolution. Changes of many kinds there 
had been, but still there were the meagre, 
half-starved vine-stocks, the swampy 
meadows, the corn land out of heart, the 
wide stretches of moorland, the miserable 
farmhouses, and the ragged peasantry. 
The “Republic one and indivisible” had 
been too much absorbed in mighty schemes 
to lavish an idea on Perigord metayers, and 
Napoleon’s only thought had been how 
many recruits he could get out of them. 

Bugeaud had to work by example; the 
farmers round would not believe in his new- 
fangled notions till three or four splendid 
harvests had proved that he was right. 
Improving the buildings was even more 
ticklish work ; he did it gradually on his 
own estate, and trusted to example, help- 
ing it on by lecturing all through the 
neighbourhood. That is the first half of 
his life ; the second half began with the 
coming in of Louis Philippe, when he was at 
once put in command of a regiment, and 
had the, for him—a Legitimist by birth 
and sentiment—singularly unpleasant task 
of looking after the Duchess of Berri, who 
was imprisoned at Blaye. 

This made him the butt of many violent 
attacks from the party to which he 





naturally belonged, and increased that 
morbid hatred of newspapers and editors 
which was his one weakness. Happily 
Algiers, whither he was sent in 1836, saved 
him from being forced into politics ; he got 
off with a good deal of abuse from all 
parties, and a duel with Deputy Dulong. — 

He was now fifty years old, and his 
military career, henceforth begun afresh, 
was an unbroken success, despite a good 
deal of bullying from discontented 
members of -all parties in the Paris 
Chamber. Worried by prophets, a regular 
succession of Mahdis, another arising as 
the first was killed off; matched against 
the wolf-like endurance of Abd-el Kader ; 
troubled with “ patriots” who wanted to 
give the Arabs “equality and fraternity,” 
while they robbed them through thick and 
thin ; vexed in his righteous soul by pecu- 
lating generals like De Brossard ; forced to 
defend cruelties like those of Pelissier, 
he did his work through evil report and 
good report. His great grief was that dis- 
charged veterans preferred going back to 
France or hanging about the cafés of the 
Algerian towns, to taking farms in the 
soldiers’ colonies on which he had set his 
heart. He was beloved by all the French 
Arabs, for they saw how he stood between 
them and oppression, and made the Arab 
Office a reality. In 1841 he was made 
Governor-General ; in 1845 he won his 
“ crowning mercy ” of Isly, crushing at one 
blow the power (such as it was) of Morocco; 
in 1847 he was recalled from Algeria, and 
from a necessary though ignoble warfare in 
which he trained up many of the French 
generals who have since become famous. If 
he had had his way in February, 1848, the 
Orleans family, two princes of which were 
with him through a great part of his African 
wars, might still be on the throne. He died 
of cholera, in 1849; and the peasants 
round La Durantie and Excideuil still 
gratefully remember the man who taught 
them new and profitable ways of tillage. 
His life is remarkable, as I said, for having 
been cut into two halves, of which the 
former is the most interesting, because it 
shows us how the latter came to be 
possible, 





LITERATURE IN THE SCOTTISH 
CAPITAL. 

As one drives into Edinburgh from the 
south, and gazes, as he comes over the 
shoulder of the Hills of Braid, upon the 
grey city stretching round the crag-perched 
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castle—the Caer-Eiddyn of the Celts, and 
guarded by the lion couchant to which the 
hero of the Arthurian legends has given 
its name—as he watches the light of the 
afterglow fading over the distant Lomonds 
and the dusk settling down upon the 
Firth; as he sees the points of flame 
gleaming out from the windows and twink- 
ling upon the streets ; he is struck with the 
beauty of the northern capital, and perhaps 
wonders how the Laureate was prompted 
to write that shivering reference to 
The clouded Forth, 

The gloom that saddens heaven and earth, 

The bitter east, the misty summer, 

And grey metropolis of the North. 
But he may remember that Tennyson only 
knew the Queen of the North as could a 
stranger arriving by rail, and finding her 
wrapped in a mantle of mist. Besides, he 
is one~whose life had been spent amid 
more genial scenery, and through whose 
poetry there is heard the echo of that 
familiar longing for the palms and temples 
of the South. 

Very differently a foremost word-artist 
of our time, when he makes a member of 
a certain phaeton-party exclaim, as she 
looks out over the dark valley from 
Prince’s Street to the fairylike vision 
beyond : “ We have seen nothing like 
that, not even in your own country of 
the Lakes,” 

Diverse, accordingly, are the impressions 
left upon the man of letters as he hurries 
through. What of the littérateur who has 
made his home there, be it even for a 
short time? “Of all British cities, Edin- 
burgh—Weimar-like in its intellectual and 
esthetic leanings, Florence-like in its free- 
dom from the stains of trade, and more 
than Florence-like in its beauty—is the 
one best suited for the conduct of a 
lettered life.” Such are the words of an 
authority, of one who only went thither 
when his career was more than half run, 
and who may be held as free from the 
prejudice of local feeling. A glance back 
over the roll of illustrious names which 
she claims for her own will show at once 
that the city has been congenial to litera- 
ture. Ballads are among the earliest 
modes of utterance of a people, and Edin- 
burgh has her ancient ballads. Far away 
in the end of the fifteenth or beginning 
of the sixteenth century, a certain men- 
dicant friar chanted the life of the grey 
old town. He was only one of a band of 


minstrels—the chief, doubtless, else might 
his lays have shared oblivion with those of 








the Makars whose dirge he sang. . Even 
he, like the lark, is but faintly discernible 
in the distance, as he floods the land with 
music, Onward down the centuries it 
rolls, caught from voice to voice, “from 
soul to soul,” hushed for a space in that 
darkest epoch of Scottish history, the 
seventeenth century. Turn where you 
will, those voices of the past break upon 
the appreciative ear. A pathetic ballad 
floats round “St. Anton’s Well.” In the 
heart of the old town, in the now restored 
Cathedral of St. Giles, the voice is that of 
Gawain Douglas, the poet, priest, and 
politician, the turbulent blood of whose 
house proved his ruin, yet who will ever 
be remembered as translator of Virgil. It 
may well be doubted whether Sir Walter 
Scott’s portrait of him is accurate; nay, 
from recent disclosures, we may confi- 
dently discard it. Still, it is pleasant to 
think of him as 

A noble lord of Douglas blood, 

With mitre sheen, and rocquet white. 

Yet showed his meek and thoughtful eye 

But little pride of prelacy ; 

More pleased that, in a barbarous age, 

He gave rude Scotland Virgil’s page, 

Than that beneath his rule he held 

The bishopric of fair Dunkeld. 
From Hawthornden, where the leaves are 
quivering in the summer breeze, are wafted 
Drummond’s sweet strains, through which 
there runs an ever-deepening sadness—the 
sadness of love driven back upon itself. 

Between Hawthornden’s minstrel and 
the “Homer of the Canongate” there is a 
considerable interval, A stillness as of 
death brooded over the land. It seemed 
as though the muse had taken flight 
before the advance of Calvinism. 

Allan Ramsay is the morning star of the 
new day in Scotland—a day which was 
to be illumined by such as Fergusson 
and Burns, Walter Scott and Christopher 
North,.and all that galaxy who made 
the opening years of Blackwood and 
The Edinburgh Review a blaze of literary 
splendour. 

What then are the special attractions 
of the city which Tennyson deigns to 
notice only with a shudder, and which, 
confessedly, is haunted in certain months 
by stinging east winds and clammy haars, 
as by evil spirits. Its beauty of situation 
is known to all the world. Scarcely on 
two consecutive days does it wear the same 
aspects ; it were difficult to say in what 
mood it is most picturesque. It has a 
mellow charm in the summer afternoon 
when the warm light of the western sun 
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lies lovingly over the valley where the 
Nor’ Loch’s stagnant waters lay. But, 
like fair Melrose, if you would see it aright, 
go when the skies are swept clear by the 
night wind, and the moon casts her silvery 
glamour upon the hoary houses on the 
ridge. A thousand lights are gleaming 
over the valley, up to where the castle 
keeps silent and solemn guard. A feeling 
of reverence for the past, of half-defined 
longing for the days that are not, and can 
never be again, wells up. The mind is 
carried back across the years; the civilisa- 
tion of the time: fades with the twilight ; 
the tall houses of the High Street, which 
ever wear an old-world look, seem to have 
stepped back a century in their dreams— 
back to the age when their lot was lordlier 
than now, when powdered nobles and 
hooped - and -hooded dames trod their 
mouldering stairs, or gazed out upon the 
tumult raging in the thoroughfare beneath. 
Strange tales they tell to the imaginative 
mind, those gaunt dwellings, with their 
myriad eye- windows — tales of Celtic 
chivalry, of the old Titanic struggle of the 
races, of the never-ending conflict of 
poetry and prose, of romance and utili- 
tarianism. 

Moreover, from the bustle of the city, 
from its most fatiguing and stirring scenes, 
from the gay and fashionable life of to-day, 
from ephemeral gossip and social chit-chat, 
it is possible to pass in less than an hour 
to secluded valleys where may be felt the 
spiritual influence of 


The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


Only the cry of the curlew, the whirr of 
blackcock, the scurrying of a_ rabbit 
among the fern disturbs the silence. In 
summer, the hollows are verdant, the braes 
are aglow with purple heather. Tarns lie 
there unvisited and unpolluted as in the 
heart of the Highlands; on a holiday, 
perhaps, a stray angler goes thither to 
whip the water for trout. Winter, too, 
has its charms, for then the peaks, which 
are hardly peaks, stand out white against 
the cold, pale sky, or catch a faint glow in 
the ruddy sunset. In the ravines all is 
deathly still ; it is pleasanter to sit on the 
summit of one of the lower eminences in 
“the bountiful season bland,” and let the 
eye wander over the meadows and the 
streams till it rests on the dim hills of the 
bonnie land o’ Fife, and you dream of 
summer isles. 


Where the far-off sail is blown by the breeze of a 
ofter clime, 





Half lost in the liquid azure bloom of a crescent of 
The silont sapphire-spangled marriage ring of the 
land. 

Edinburgh is essentially the city of 
literary leisure. A poet, a dreamy essayist 
like Alexander Smith, a lover of the past 
like Aytoun, finds there fit haunt. Society 
is apt to brood over the glories of bygone 
days. The stimulating influence of the 
southern metropolis is wanting. Life moves 
less breathlessly ; it is possible to loiter, to 
enjoy the passing hour. And thus it is 
that in these latter years most of ‘the 
pushing and impetuous literary youth is 
lured Londonwards—some to be over- 
whelmed as poor David Gray was, 
some to succeed as Gray’s companion, 
Robert Buchanan, has done ; too many to 
bury their talents in the oblivion of news- 
paper anonymity. The centralising in- 
fluence of the time is against provincial 
seats of literary fame. The coteries that 
flourished three-quarters of a century ago 
seem impossible on the same scale now. 

In a sketch of the literary history of 
Edinburgh, it is hardly necessary to pene- 
trate far into the somewhat misty ages 
before the Union ; though, when the mist 
is blown aside by the wind of fact or 
tradition, a vivid enough picture is disclosed. 
A flash of Dunbar’s satiric pen reveals King 
James the Third going to mass at St. 
Anthony’s Chapel, the ruix of which still 
looks down upon St. Margaret’s Loch. 
Again, there is the provost of the cathedral 
pacing the moonlit aisle, dreaming over his 
AEneid, then just completed, and suddenly 
startled by that strange vision which fore- 
told the black day of Flodden. Recovering, 
he steps ott into the High Street, only to 
hear the wild geese “claiking” as they 
“flee attour the city.” * Or it may be 
Mary of Guise—the Regent of Scotland, 
while her daughter was yet a happy 
child in that fair land of France, which 
she never should have left—witnessing 
the performance at Holyrood of a kind 
of drama or morality, entitled, A Satire of 
the Three Estates, written by Sir David 
Lyndsay, of The Mount, Fifeshire, a county 
prolific of literary talent. 

It was a different town to which a 
certain youth came trudging in from the 
village of Leadhills, a century and a half 
later, that he might be apprenticed to the 
important and worthy profession of wig- 
making. The court had fled southward 





* Gawain Donglas’s Translation of the Aneid. 
Prologue to Book VII. 
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with the modern Solomon, a hundred years 
before. The grey old city was deserted. 
Grass grew in the streets. The lethargy 
which had oppressed the rest of Scotland 
settled down on its centre.* It was atime 
of great activity in London. Such men as 
Pope and Swift, Gay and Prior, Addison 
and Steel, Farquhar and Congreve, were 
making the reign of Queen Anne famous 
for all time as the classic age of England. 
It was far from being the brightest epoch 
in her literary history, we admit. Stilted, 
artificial it was. In reading the works 
then written, one feels as though one were 
walking in an admirably kept garden, where 
all is laid down byrule. The fountain here 
is balanced by the fountain there ; the trees 
are decorously shorn ; on the velvet lawn 
no blade of grass dare grow beyond another. 
At set intervals there are arbours; marble 
statues gleam out on the green sward. It 
is very beautiful, and very correct, and 
very proper, but it is not nature; a single 
Scottish mountain, glowing purple in the 
sunshine of an autumn afternoon, is not to 
be exchanged for it. Nevertheless, the prose 
style of that time is the noblest and stateliest 
in the language. Fragments, both in prose 
and verse, were borne northwards, and 
found their way into the young wig-maker’s 
hands. Moreover, he knew something of 
the homely ballads of the borderland—the 
land of Merlin and the bards, and of him, 
the greatest of them all, who lies buried a 
while under the purple Eildons. Add the 
romantic story of the haughty beauty of 
the north, and the poetic temperament is 
seen to have had sufficient nurture. What 
wonder that, by-and-by, there began to 
float about humble printed leaflets, that 
manifested a power of song such as had 
been unknown in Scotlandsince Drummond 
was laid to his rest. A new poet had 
arisen. The citizens sent their children 
with pence for Allan Ramsay’s latest 
print. Those poems are not much read 
now. The Gentle Shepherd, indeed, 
retains a measure of popularity ; but dusty 
copies of The Evergreen and The Tea- 
Table Miscellany haunt the shelves of 
ancient book shops, and seldom find a pur- 
chaser. Nevertheless, these were the Songs 
before Sunrise for Scotland. In the time 
of Ramsay theatrical performances were 
regarded as leading to perdition those who 
witnessed them. Language could scarce 
express the characters of the performers. 





* Scotland in the Eighteenth Century, in Scottish 
Review, 1884, 








His literary enthusiasm led him to find for 
the drama a home in that last stronghold 
of Jacobitism, Carubber’s Close. He was, 
of course, denounced, and had his theatre 
roughly closed. How strong must have 
been the prejudice against the stage might, 
apart from all record, be judged by the 
manner in which the antagonism yet flares 
up at intervals. 

It was in the years immediately preced- 
ing the Union that the newspaper press of 
Edinburgh had its birth. A print styled 
the Courant was published by James 
Watson in Craig’s Close. It was as 
ephemeral as many smaller ventures of the 
present day, but was the germ from which 
the journalism of the city sprang. In 
1728 the Evening Courant issued its first 
number as a Whig paper, and still exists 
as the leading Conservative organ in Scot- 
land. It provoked Jacobite opposition, 
which took the shape of the Caledonian 
Mercury, even as, a century later, the 
Whig Edinburgh Review was to be followed 
by Tory Blackwood. ; 

The years rolled on. The organs of Whig 
and Jacobite chronicled, so far as they dared, 
the Stuartrising of 1745,when Bonnie Prince 
Charlie marched down the Canongate with 
pipes skirling and tartans waving, while 
from every window in the tall houses fair 
hands sped him to his ancient palace of 
Holyrood. That same year was Henry 
Mackenzie born. Five winters later, had 
they been gifted with the prophetic spirit, 
they would have chronicled the birth of a 
poet, Robert Fergusson by name, remem- 
bered now, perhaps, chiefly because of that 
scene in the kirkyard when a sturdy 
ploughman from Ayrshire, whose face is 
more widely familiar to Scotsmen than any 
other, stood bareheaded by his grave. 

Curious and interesting are the stories 
that have come down to us from that 
winter of 1786-87, when Robert Burns 
flashed like a meteor through the literary 
society of Edinburgh—a distinguished 
society in its way, comprising, among its 
more prominent members, Lord Monboddo; 
the Man of Feeling ; Henry Erskine, and 
Dugald Stewart. One of these traditions 
relates the incident of the first meeting 
between Burns and a lad of sixteen, who, 
though none may have dreamed of it then, 
was to do more for Scotland than the bard 
himself; another tells of a “little black 
creature” of a boy, Francis Jeffrey by 
name, who stood gazing earnestly at a man 
he had encountered in a peregrination 
down the High Street. Some one tapped 
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him on the shoulder. “Aye, laddie, ye 
may well look at that man, that’s Robert 
Burns.” 

In Edinburgh, as elsewhere, the ancient 
landmarks are passing away. The quaint 
old houses of the Lawn Market, with their 
projecting upper storeys; the taverns in 
secluded closes where the symposia of other 
days were held, are nearly all things of 
the past. In the penetralia of such a 
close was Henry Mackenzie born. But 
Liberton’s Wynd had other attractions for 
the man of letters than that. Was it not 
there that Johnnie Dowie, “sleekest and 
kindest of landlords,” welcomed his guest 
to a tavern famous even as Ambrose’s ? 
What nights must those have been ! 
Thither went Fergusson, “‘maker” of songs ; 
thither David Herd, collector thereof; 
thither Antiquary Paton. There Litera- 
ture and Art went hand-in-hand: was 
not the Dowie College an Academy of 
Painters, of whom Sir Henry Raeburn 
was one? But seldom did the rafters 
respond to a more jovial trio than when 
Willie Nicol “brewed a peck o’ maut,” 
and Rob Burns and Allan Masterton 
cam’ to pree,”* 

Three blither lads that lee-lang night 
Ye wadna find in Christendee. 

These blithe nights, unfortunately for 
the greatest and the noblest of them, were 
of no uncommon occurrence. Now all are 
but shadows, and Johnnie Dowie’s tavern 
is known no more. 

It was under the auspices of the clubs 
that the magazines of old Edinburgh 
dragged out their mild, unsensational, and 
somewhat tedious career. The brilliant 
talents of the Mirror Club, which had no 
fixed place of meeting, but was oftenest 
held at a certain Lucky Dunbar’s, were 
reflected in the Mirror for fifty years, 
The Cape Club, which met in Craig’s Close, 
had a membership equally distinguished. 
Most celebrated of all was the Poker Club, 
which took its rise in a burning political 
problem, to wit, whether or not a Scottish 
militia should be formed. It outlived its 
political bias, but not the belief in its own 
importance. A member asserted that 
Edinburgh was the most eminent literary 
city in Europe, and, as the Pokers were 
the cream of Edinburgh litterati, it will be 
seen that they were a distinguished body 
indeed. 

So the coteries flourished and gathered 








* The original characters in this song met in 
Laggan in Nithsdale, but it is quite applicable to 
Dowie’s Tavern. 





for many a jovial evening, and published 
their essays and their magazines while the 
ploughshare of revolution was upturning 
the subsoil of European society. Men’s 
minds were stirring to great things. In 
Edinburgh the Augustan age was about to 
dawn, and the city to merit more than 
before or since the appellation of the 
Modern Athens, if that be taken as refer- 
ring to learning, and not to beauty. 

In the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the capital had welcomed effusively a 
Glasgow man, Thomas Campbell, who had 
already brought forth a prize poem, en- 
titled, An Essay on the Origin of Evil. 
He had come with his MS. in his 
pockets. The society to which he was 
introduced was as free from suspicion of 
genius as The Edinburgh Magazine (the 
last representative of The Mirror class) 
itself. Talent undoubtedly there was. 
Leyden, the uncouth, eccentric youth from 
the South country; gentle Graham, re- 
membered by his poem descriptive of the 
Sabbath ; The Man of Feeling, acknow- 
ledged head of the litterati, are sufficient 
evidence of that. 

One stormy night in the spring of 
1802, when the wind was rattling the 
casements and the rain dashed wildly 
around the unlucky wayfarer, there met in 
an upper chamber in one of the high 
houses in Buccleuch Place a little clique 
of conspirators. In those days of lang 
syne Toryism was supreme. The Whig 
advocate, as he paced the long floor 
of the Parliament House, had ample 
leisure for the consideration of other than 
legal lore, But political Ishmaelism has a 
charm for the young. Thus it happened 
that a number of the ablest and wittiest of 
the new generation were briefless barristers. 
Chief of them was the “little black 
creature” who had been attracted by the 
figure of Burns, now grown to manhood, 
but insignificant in appearance as ever. 
These negleeted geniuses were wont to 
congregate at a particular spot in the north 
end of the great hall by day, and to hold 
symposia by night in their respective 
abodes. On the evening in question 
Jeffrey was the host. His right-hand man 
was a lanky, supple-sinewed fellow from 
the border-country—Henry Brougham—to 
be known one day as Lord Chancellor of 
England. The third, most worthy of 
notice, was the witty and genial Sydney 
Smith, “a very unclerical clergyman,” as 
the times went, yet one whose sermons may 
be peeped into when the vast proportion 
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of contemporary theological literature has 
long remained in the oblivion of certain 
shelves in the Advocates’ Library. To the 
latter of the trio occurred the idea of a 
review which should at once afford an out- 
let for their pent-up talents and burst like 
a shell in the midst of the fossilised 
Toryism of that day. No need now to sit 
listlessly in wig and gown while more 
fortunate brethren floundered with much 
pecuniary benefit in the rhetorical morasses 
of Peebles versus Plainstanes.* In October 
the first number appeared. ‘The effect was 
electrical,” says Lord Cockburn. The 
Lake school had provoked no enemy so 
able as this—though to our minds now the 
review of Thalaba, with which the campaign 
opened, does not seem so very terrible, 
after all, 

Whether the explanation unfolded by 
the professor of poetry at Oxford is suffi- 
cient to account for the extraordinary 
manifestation of literary genius and 
activity which marked the opening of the 
nineteenth century, is not a question with 
which we are here primarily concerned. 
But true it is that the excitement pervading 
the country had much to do with the 
success of the Review. Were there not 
awful stories of Jacobin ladies resident in 
the neighbourhood of George Square, who 
slaughtered fowls for culinary purposes by 
means of miniature guillotines? Was not 
this new venture in sympathy with Jacobin 
principles? More than that, however, was 
amor patriz concerned: amor patrie— 
pre-eminent quality in Scotsmen. Burns, 
turning his weed clips aside to spare the 
thistle, because it is symbolical of Scotland, 
is typical of his countrymen of all ages. 
Yea! even the most bigoted Tory was 
proud of the tribunal over which Judge 
Jeffrey presided, and which dealt so merci- 
lessly with the Southron. To his ever- 
lasting honour, Jeffrey was not blinded 
by party or patriotism. Even Walter Scott 
was a contributor to the Review; yet its 
editor did not shrink from risking his 
alienation. 

Imitation was inevitable. The Tories 
could not leave the field to the foe. So, 
under very different circumstances, the 
Quarterly came into being. But as romantic 
as the knight-errantry of the Edinburgh was 
the appearance in the lists of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, with the wild young blood run- 
ning riot in its pages. The Chaldean MS. 
produced as great a sensation as Number 


* Redgauntlet, 








One of the Edinburgh had done. Though 
the life that it satirised is but a shadow of 
the past, it is possible in some measure to 
appreciate the effect. 

These three periodicals, then, became 
the centres of a galaxy of literary lights. 
In addition to those mentioned, the eldest 
of the brotherhood could boast the support 
of Thomas Carlyle. It is possible to 
forgive Jeffrey a good deal, for his accep- 
tance of that “little paper on Jean Paul,” 
whose author was the son of the Eccle- 
fechanstonemason. JamesGrahame, already 
referred to—a soul mild and peaceful as 
his poem—and the “gentle Horner,” were 
members also of that band. The con- 
tributors to the Quarterly included men 
who had no connection with the modern 
Athens; its real steersman was the bril- 
liant and caustic Lockhart. The genii, 
whom the head of the now eminent house 
of Blackwood summoned to his aid, were, 
like the earlier guild, mostly young advo- 
cates. Most notable of them was John 
Wilson—the man with the tawny mane 
sweeping his shoulders, “strong, supple- 
sinewed,” apt at sport, who, from his re- 
sidence at lovely Elleray, had come almost 
to be classed as one of the Lakists himself 
—he who chronicled the feasts of wit and 
flows of soul yclept Noctes Ambrosianz. 
Of the Ettrick shepherd it is not possible 
to say with certainty that he was actually 
concerned in the production of Blackwood. 
Nevertheless, his name is indissolubly con- 
nected with it, and the Scottish capital is 
fain to claim as close a connection as 
possible with the author of that most 
beautiful poem which relates the adventure 
of Bonnie Kilmeny. In passing, it may be 
asked whether the resemblance has ever 
been noted between the land to which the 
maiden was spirited away, and the island 
valley of Avilion. 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 

Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 

And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea. 

We may not linger. The city is beautiful 
as ever; the grey houses gaze down over 
the valley as of yore; but forms oft met 
in olden times have gone from the streets. 

‘We are such stuff as dreams are made 
of. Visionary grow the old familiar scenes 
and faces, as brother after brother steals 
silently from us; spectral and remote the 
talk, the controversies, the criticisms, the 
habitual friendly greetings that were once 
so simple and commonplace.” 

Yet in the pages of one who has but 
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recently gone away, himself one of whom 
Edinburgh is proud—the genial author of 
Rab and His Friends—some scenes from 
the days that are no more are painted in 
imperishable colours. Who that has once 
read it can forget the description of a 
certain November afternoon in 1810, “ the 
year in which Waverley was resumed and 
laid aside again,” when its author, escaping 
with two comrades from the weary atmo- 
sphere of the Law Courts—like school- 
boys—sought his chambers in Number 
Thirty-nine, Castle Street. How wonder- 
fully, too, does he paint the ‘stout, blunt 
carle,” with his broad and somewhat 
stooping shoulders, his sensitive and 
suggestive mouth, a large, sunny, out-of- 
door air all about him. Then, when the 
friends part, how the light goes from his 
eyes. “He was all within, as before 
he was all without—hence his brood- 
ing look.” One likes to linger over 
the portrayal of the wizard in his “ den.” 
The features of the ordinary lawyer's 
room ; the green charter-boxes, the tape- 
tied papers; yet how different! For did 
not the portrait of John Grahame, of 
Claverhouse, “ ultimus Scotorum atque op- 
timus,” hang above the chimney-piece, 
flanked by Highland targes, and dirks, and 
broadswords? There were written Peveril 
of the Peak, Quentin Durward, and St. 
Ronan’s Well. 

Of late years there has been a tendency— 
the inevitable reaction—to treat Scott’s 
poetry lightly. It is so simple, so straight- 
forward, so free from hidden meanings and 
metaphysical gropings. A child might 
understand it all; therefore it is pretty 
much left to children. It is doubtful, too, 
whether the romances are so diligently 
perused as of yore ; debauched with three- 
volume flimsiness and triviality the novel- 
reader is apt to vote them long-winded and 
prosy. To the children they are a mine of 
treasure—that is a test of their sterling 
worth. Along with the poems they caught 
and crystallised the old legends and 
traditions, the quaint customs, the simple 
manners of a bygone time, perhaps the most 
romantic in Scottish history. Scott is the 
overtowering personality in the Modern 
Athens. It is impossible to get rid of 
him, even were his company anything but 
charming. From Princes Street his monu- 
ment is ever in view. His characters 
meet you at every turn. Jeannie Deans 
is at St. Leonards, Captain Porteous in 
the Grass Market. The shade of Peter 
Peebles haunts the Parliament House, As 





you wander down the Canongate, you 
think of him who, born almost under the 
shadow of St. Giles, made his way down 
every wynd, and peered into every crannie ; 
who rested not till he had deciphered each 
fast obliterating legend on the house- 
fronts, aud learned their strange and eerie 
traditions. 

The divine fire did not die out imme- 
diately. In 1849, the youngest daughter 
of Christopher North was married to 
William Edmonstone Aytoun, an advocate 
of little celebrity, but Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres in the University of 
Edinburgh. All that was best and noblest 
in Jacobitism blazed up again in this scion 
of a Fifeshire family. Like Sir Walter 
Scott, he did much to soften the hatred 
with which the memory of the greatest 
of the Grahames was cherished. Diabolical, 
truly, was that memory, were tradition to 
be trusted. Aytoun’s lays are stirring as 
trumpet-calls. But he could be tender and 
dreamy, too—satirical, if necessary. Frir- 
milian, a Spasmodic Tragedy, evoked a faint 
reflection of the sensation of early Black- 
wood days. Though now one of the least 
known of its author’s works, its effect on 
contemporary poetry was salutary. It 
killed by ridicule the weeds which were 
springing up, fostered by a group of sickly 
poetasters. It led to higher things that 
true “maker,” Alexander Smith, whose 
writings had been tainted with the faults 
of the spasmodic school. All sorts of 
interesting folk paid court to this Jacobite 
minstrel, prominent among them the last 
lineal descendant of Claver’se—Miss Cle- 
mentina Stirling Grahame, of Duntrune, 
faithful as ever her ancestors were to the 
cause of the Stuart dynasty. 

Aytoun has found a worthy successor 
in David Masson—the most thorough 
and painstaking writer of his time. ‘he 
Life of Milton is a monument to his 
patience and perseverance in matters 
of detail. Recently the quaint figure of 
John Hill Burton, the book-hunter, was to 
be descried hovering about musty book- 
stalls, to explore the contents whereof he 
had wandered in from the haunted house 
in the suburbs, which was his residence in 
latter years. He, too, has been succeeded 
not unfittingly. : 

The Parliament House turns out an 
excellent writer now and again, as of yore. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, perhaps the most 
admirable essayist since Lamb, though an 
exile, is true in heart to Auld Reekie. If 
anyone rivals Stevenson it is John Skelton, 
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better known as “ Shirley,” whose secluded 
Hermitage nestles in a wooded glen, not 
distant from the city. Chief representative 
of the literary clubs is the Hellenic—a 
semi-private body—which includes among 
its members Masson, picturesque Blackie, 
Butcher, the author of Olrig Grange and 
Kildrostan, and other stars of the literary 
firmament. 

But it is over the past that the glamour 
has been thrown; that past which is so 
near, and yet so far. So near, that “the 
reminiscences of intercourse with an elder 
generation are full of glimpses of the old 
days before them, when Gay and Smollett, 
Goldsmith, Home, Johnson, Boswell, Hume, 
and Burns were writing poems, histories, 
essays on miracles; dancing minuets; 
drinking ; and doing much else which comes 
back on us now with so novel an interest 
as memories of the days that are no 
more.” 





“MY LADY DAFFODIL.” 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 


BuRTON’S rooms were nearly full. Most 
of the guests at the grand fancy ball, given 
that night, had already arrived. The 
clock was just striking eleven as a small 
group of three—a handsome middle-aged 
woman, proud and erect, a pretty, fair girl, 
and a young man—entered the ball-room. 

The girl looked about her with the 
bright, eager amusement of girls of her 
age. Her chaperon gazed calmly on the 
gorgeous scene with an air of satisfied 
complacency, apparently justified by the 
fact that all things went well with her. 
Her only daughter was well married ; her 
only son—of whom at one time she had had 
misgivings—was at last out of danger, his 
safeguard being the pretty, well-portioned, 
well-born girl at her side; and with 
supreme contentment in her party, she 
sailed down the room to take up a good 
position for view and partners. 

The young man followed with a slightly 
bored look. Eric Weldon was growing a 
little tired of balls and the gaieties which 
society provides for its fortunate members, 
and was beginning to think that the mar- 
riage, which was to take place in a month, 
would be rather a pleasant change than 
otherwise. 

There was not much excitement about 
it, but he and Miss Askewe liked each other 
very much in their own way. He had not 
altered much during the three years that had 
elapsed since the visit to Les Vaux. He 











scarcely even looked older; but there was 
a kind of dissatisfied look on his hand- 
some face that had not been there in those 
old days when he used to throw himself 
so heartily into every pleasure and amuse- 
ment of youth, and at times he displayed 
an irritability entirely foreign to his former 
sunny, careless temper. 

He still enjoyed himself, if taking advan- 
tage of every amusement which fortune 
gave him could be called enjoyment. At 
one time it would have been so to him, but 
during the last year or two something 
seemed to have gone out of himself which 
took the freshness and zest from all the 
amusements in which he once delighted. 
He had now taken up a soberer side of life, 
having accepted an appointment which 
employed some part of his time, though, 
as his future wife said, there would be no 
occasion for him to be chained to a horrid 
desk when they were married, as her 
income, without his, would be enough to 
keep them in comfort. Whether he would 
agree to the desire of his wife his friends 
did not know. 

But, as he told one of his friends, he had 
“ grown tired of mooning about.” 

That friend came forward out of a 
corner of the room, from which he had 
been watching with a good -humoured 
cynicism the dresses and strange meta- 
morphoses of the guests, who, at other 
times, seemed in their right mind, to meet 
the little group advancing up the room. 

“ Hallo, Arnot, how awfully well you 
look !” said Weldon, nodding to his friend 
and glancing with involuntary admiration 
at his splendid figure, displayed to advan- 
tage in a close-fitting costume of silk and 
puffed satin. 

“T feel an awful fool!” said the other, 
shaking hands with the two ladies. “I 
should never have come to-night if it had 
not been for Miss Askewe. She makes 
everyone obey her commands.” And he 
looked down with the gentle light in his 
eyes, that only women and children ever 
called there, at the pretty, smiling girl. 

“And you ought to be very glad that 
you obeyed. Iam sure the other guests 
will be. You are quite an ornament to 
the room. Don’t forget to ask me for at 
least three waltzes. Eric looks nice, doesn’t 
he? Such a trouble as I have had to make 
him come properly dressed! I think, if I 
had let him, he would have come clothed 
completely in crape.” 

**More appropriate to my feelings!” 
said the young man with grim amusement. 
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‘‘T can’t think how people can make such 
fools of themselves! Balls are bad enough, 
but these——” 

“Words fail to express their utter 
folly! Yet, Mr. Weldon, accounts that 
your mother occasionally gives me of your 
former conduct and habits, rather con- 
tradict your present misanthropy,” laughed 
the girl, slipping her hand lovingly in to 
his arm. 

“One gets tired of everything,” returned 
the young man carelessly. 

And the group, its number augmented 
by Arnot, made their way to some seats. 

The three years had not apparently 
weakened the friendship between the two 
men. They still met, and visited each 
other, and acted generally as they had 
done since the friendship had commenced. 
But anyone who had noticed the two lives 
closely, or felt any keen interest in watching 
them, would have seen that the want of 
change was rather outward than inward. 

They had drifted into a habit of making 
their own arrangements or amusements 
without consulting each other. 

They rarely ever discussed together any 
point of real importance in their own lives, 
and went and came without any particular 
reference as to what the other thought or 
did. But still, when they were together, 
they generally found themselves by each 
other’s side. And it was apparently 
perfectly natural that among all his many 
acquaintances in the ballroom, Arnot should 
choose to attach himself to the family party 
of his friend. 

“Have you seen the heiress, Mr. 
Arnot?” asked Mrs. Weldon, who was 
always very gracious to her son’s friend, 
though she thought that he might have 
chosen one of more important birth and 
position. ‘She is evidently wishing to 
make a sensation by coming in when all 
the guests are assembled. I hear she is 
lovely, and enormously rich. He who 
wins her will be a lucky man.” 

“T am dying to see her,” exclaimed 
Miss Askewe, who had never been jealous 
of another girl in her life, “‘ Annie Martin, 
who knows Miss Herbert, who knows Miss 
Spencer, the heiress, says she is coming as 
a daffodil.” 

“Your information will be probably 
accurate, coming from so direct a source,” 
said Wilfred Arnot gravely. 

“Don’t be disagreeable, Mr. Arnot. 
At any rate, no one has more direct infor- 
mation—no one knows anything about her. 
She is an interesting mystery.” 





“T believe she came into her fortune 
three years ago very unexpectedly,” said 
Mrs. Weldon, who was always interested 
in heiresses, and had even been guilty of a 
faint wish, in spite of a certain cold liking for 
Miss Askewe herself, that Eric had waited 
for this match that put Miss Askewe’s 
little fortune so completely in the shade. 

“T wonder what she is like !” exclaimed 
Miss Askewe, happily unconscious of her 
future mother-in-law’s thoughts. 

“T know,” answered Eric Weldon shortly, 
who had an intense aversion to daffodils— 
“great, staring, yellow things,” he called 
them one day when Miss Askewe had put 
some in her dress. ‘She will have a thick, 
dark skin, and bright, beady eyes, and will 
be clad in a fearful garment of brilliant 
yellow to show up, as she imagines, her 
brunette beauties, and which will only 
make her more like a diluted negress than 
ever,” 

“T don’t believe it! Do let us go down 
nearer the door. I don’t want to dance yet.” 

As none of the three younger people 
were anxious to begin dancing, and Mrs. 
Weldon was contented to do as they 
wished, the group made its way down 
again towards the draped doorway. 

“ Ah, there she is. Oh, how lovely !” 

They had scarcely placed themselves in 
a good position for seeing, when Miss 
Askewe broke into this exclamation, A girl 
entered the doorway. 

A dead-white dress of thick silk, which 
only the most perfect fairness of skin 
would have dared to wear, caught up at 
one side enough to display the gold silk 
petticoat beneath ; a tunic of the white silk 
thickly fringed, with the golden flowers and 
long green grasses falling over the other 
skirt, and draped in soft, rich folds; a 
close-fitting bodice of white silk, revealing 
a perfect figure, with a band of the same 
flowers edging the open round of the neck, 
that left bare little more than the beautiful 
white throat. A palm-leaf shaped fan of 
daffodils and pale, long, slender leaves, a 
long, thick garland of the same flowers over 
her arm trailing down on to her dress, and 
the costume of the Lady Daffodil was 
described. 

There was not a single ornament in the 
red-gold hair, gathered in coils on the top 
of the shapely head ; not a single jewel on 
throat, or arms, or in the tiny ears, though 
rumour whispered that her diamonds were 
priceless. 

“ Wasn’t it worth while getting such a 
good look ?” exclaimed Miss Askewe as the 
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dancers hid from view the Lady Daffodil 
and her chaperon. She turned to the two 
men asshe spoke. ‘Oh, Eric, what is it ?” 
she exclaimed, shrinking closer to him, for 
on his face was a look such as she had 
never yet seen on any man’s. 

“‘Nothing.” His voice sounded hoarse 
and hard as it came from his pale lips. 
Then he turned abruptly from her. Arnot 
had already left his place by the side of 
Mrs. Weldon. 

Mrs. Weldon, who was neither keen- 
sighted nor sensitively sympathetic, nor 
given to see mysteries where their presence 
was not a well-established fact, had not 
noticed the subtle change in the manner of 
the young men. She was faintly astonished 
at their both leaving Miss Askewe and her- 
self, Eric making some hurried excuse about 
seeing a friend and wishing to speak to 
him. But the girl sank back in her seat 
with a vague feeling of fear and pain such as 
she had never known before in her careless 
happy life. Yet this dim sense of trouble 
was all she ever knew of the past of her 
future husband’s life. Neither before nor 
after her marriage did she ever have 
another glimpse into it, and neither she 
nor the self-complacent Mrs. Weldon ever 
knew how that evening they had strayed 
on to the borderland of a tragedy, in which 
one so near to them had played so chief a 
part. For Eric rejoined them after a little, 
apparently the same as ever; and Miss 
Askewe, only too thankful to be able to 
thrust aside the vague dread that the new 
comer, with her lovely face, had had some 
share in the mystery of that look on her 
lover’s face, gladly accepted his return to 
his usual manner; and as the evening went 
on, and Eric showed himself her usual 
attentive attendant, never once looking 
again in the direction of the beautiful 
woman who was attracting the admiration 
of the whole room, she gave herself up 
once more to the unmitigated enjoyment 
of the ball. 

It was growing late in the evening; 
Miss Askewe was dancing with one of her 
numerous partners, and Eric Weldon was 
left free to do as he liked. He never 
danced much with anyone now except 
Miss Askewe, and this evening, beyond his 
waltzes with her, he had engaged himself 
to noone. He had not once come near 
enough to Arnot in the course of the 
evening to speak to him. Both men seemed 
rather to have avoided each other. That 
recognition, which each knew the other 
shared, had opened up a gulf between 





them—a gulf that had been between them 
in reality ever since that spring holiday 
three years ago, a separation which had 
only been tacitly ignored, and thinly 
covered. over by ordinary courtesies and 
old habits of acquaintance. 

They recognised and acknowledged its 
presence now, as Wilfred Arnot joined Eric 
Weldon in one of the recesses of the land- 
ing. Their manner was cold and con- 
strained, faintly tinged on Arnot’s side 
with a contempt that Weldon saw and 
could not resent. 

“Could you have believed it possible to 
have had such a strange meeting? It was 
enoughto knock a man down,” said Weldon, 
beginning abruptly as his friend stopped 
by his side. 

“Tt is strange. It is you only who have 
made it so much to be dreaded,” answered 
the other bitterly. 

Itwas the first time he had ever employed 
such a tone in speaking to Weldon. The 
latter noticed it, and reddened with hot, 
resentful feeling, but humility and shame 
gained the upper hand. 

“‘T know,” he exclaimed humbly. ‘Oh, 
Arnot, if I could only gain her forgiveness ; 
but I behaved even worse than you know. 
I wrote to her once or twice, making all 
sorts of excuses about not telling her grand- 
father. Then I suddenly stopped, and 
never said another word. I just left her 
to puzzle it all out by herself, without 
a sign or a word, or one single help——” 

“ Hush, you fool!” exclaimed the other 
fiercely, clasping his arm like a vice. ‘See, 
she is coming.” 

My Lady Daffodil was just coming out 
of the ballroom with one of her partners. 
She came along the crimson-carpeted land- 
ing, the lights from the gas-brackets above 
gleaming upon the dead-white of her dress 
and the gold of her flowers. She was 
smiling, in response to some remark of 
her partner, and was apparently entirely 
occupied with his attentions and conver- 
sation, never once looking towards the two 
men who were watching her in such a 
fierce fever of hot, jealous pain, remorse, 
and regret. 

She was close to them now, almost 
touching them as she passed, still apparently 
perfectly unconscious of their presence. 
Then she turned her face towards them, 
and bent her head in grave salutation. 

“Thank you,” she said, every note of 
the low, clear voice thrilling to the hearts 
of the two men, still bewildered at the 
suddenness of the recognition. ‘‘ Youneed 
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not. trouble to take me any farther, Mr. 
Clare. I have found my friends.” 

As the young man turned away, with a 
disappointed look at his dismissal, the other 
two with a simultaneous movement stepped 
forward, then as suddenly stopped, both 
doubting. Each one, as he saw the other 
advance, fearing with quick humility for 
himself, and yielding precedence to the 
other. 

She took a step nearer the two men 
standing side by side. Then spoke again : 

“ Will you please take me downstairs ?” 

She spoke to Arnot. 

With a quick, eager gesture, a deep- 
drawn breath, Wilfred Arnot advanced and 
offered his arm, a whole flood of light 
illuminating his pale face. 

She laid her hand on it, and then, with 
another grave bow to Eric Weldon, passed 
on with Arnot, and left the other to face 
alone the folly—ah, if it had been but 
that !—the baseness of his past. And as 
he stood here in his isolation, it was as 
the very bitterness of death that swept 
over his soul. To the end of his days, such 
another cup was never held to his lips. 
Estelle and Arnot walked the length of 
the landing and down the stairs before the 
silence between them was broken. 

“T am afraid this is very unconventional. 
I am not acting as others would; but you 
must remember my past training. I was 
not used to social restrictions.” 

“It is a thing to be thankful for,” 
answered the young man, who had, at 
least outwardly, recovered himself. 

“ But you miglit not have wished to renew 
the acquaintance—you might have for- 
gotten.” 

“It is we who should say that.” 

He could not help the allusion to the 
past. It slipped from him involuntarily ; 
but his nerves were still unsteady with the 
shock of the meeting, with the wonder 
and amazement at the change in her. 

A scarlet flush swept over her face, 
troubling and paining it, but she answered 
quietly : 

“Tt was a mistake. I found it out after- 
wards. It was a little hard, but we all 
make mistakes, and have to find them out. 
Do not you believe that ?” 

“Tt was not your mistake ; it was our 
crime. Yet if I could have prevented——” 

“T know.” 

“There is no excuse. But will you try 
and believe that education and training 
sometimes make men cowards. I was 
afraid——” 





“For me? Yes; I understood after- 
wards. You knew Eric Weldon best.” 

A small ante-room, set apart for the 
guests, but at this moment deserted, 
opened off the corridor. They turned into 
it, and now stood facing each other near a 
bank of ferns. A light from a lamp fell 
on Estelle’s face, and she moved, to be 
more in the shade. 

*‘ But when it all came—the trouble and 
the awakening—I remembered what you 
had said tome. Then I thought perhaps 
you had forgotten—that I had madeanother 
mistake. I was in trouble, and you gave 
no sign.” 

Even in the midst of the confused pain 
and excitement of the moment, Arnot 
noticed the difference in her speech, the 
graceful diction, just as he and Weldon 
had both noticed the subtie change in her 
manner, which, always sweet and gentle, 
had added to itself the  self-possessed 
graciousness of the women of their own 
world. 

‘I did write,” he said eagerly, ‘directly 
after Eric Weldon told me everything was 
over between you—how shameful the 
breaking-off was, I did not know till a few 
minutes ago. But I had noanswer. My 
letter was returned. Then I went to see 
for myself, only to find the place shut up. 
I could get no news of you except that Mr. 
Dorey had died two months after we left, 
and that you had gone away and left no 
trace of where you could be found.” 

The colour which had dyed her face as 
he began faded and left her white as her 
dress, and when she spoke her voice was 
no longer so steady : 

“A strange thing happened. At the 
time when I was thinking that everything 
that was good was taken from me—lI told 
you that I had made a mistake—a letter 
came from England from a relation of 
whom I had never heard. My grand- 
father, for the first time, spoke to me of my 
history. My mother, his only daughter, 
had run away from home, and married a 
man far above her in birth and position. 
Her husband’s father, a very proud man, 
never forgave his son, and my grandfather, 
though only a peasant, was equally hard 
and proud. He repudiated my mother, 
considering that she had deceived him and 
exposed herself to unnecessary contempt 
by entering a family that despised her. 
My father was quite young. He had 
never been accustomed to any work. 
After he was married, as his allowance 
was stopped, he did what he could. 
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But for some reason or another he was 
always unsuccessful. They grew poorer 
and poorer, and all the time neither of my 
grandparents would help them. Then, at 
last, my father died—of want and trouble 
at seeing my mother almost destitute. 
After that her father took her back, and me 
with her. I was just three. She only 
lived a few months. Then he took care of 
me, but from that time he never spoke of 
my father nor mother, nor of my father’s 
people, despising and hating the very name 
of a gentleman, as being, as he considered, 
the cause of all the misery that had come 
into his and his daughter's life. So I was 
brought up at the mill, as yousaw. He 
would not even let me keep my father’s 
name. But, at last, Mr. Spencer wrote, 
His heir, a nephew, was dead, and because 
he would not let the property go to a 
distant connection, he thought of me. My 
grandfather had a great struggle before he 
could make up his mind to accept the offer 
which promised me the inheritance that 
belonged of right to my father. He yielded 
at last, because I had not a single relation 
except himself and Mr. Spencer in the 
world, and he himself was ill, and had 
little toleave me. But I think the struggle 
hastened his death. Istayed with him till 
he died. You will guess the rest. I went 
away without a word. I think I felt hard 
and bitter against everyone at that time. 
My other grandfather was very kind to me. 
He seemed to grow fond of me, and I did 
my best to learn the arts and graces of 
my new life,” 

For the first time, a faint scorn came 
into her eyes. 

‘Do you think that I have succeeded ? 
They say that I have.” 

He did not speak, but looked at her 
with a strange wonder in his eyes. Even 
he was astonished at the perfection of the 
studied lesson. 

“You could not have succeeded so well 
if all that was graceful and womanly had 
not been there before,” he said slowly, with 
a gravity that made the speech the simple 
utterance of a soul-felt truth. 

Her eyes fell before his. Then she spoke 
again, hurriedly : 

“Last year my grandfather died, and 
now I am alone.” 

“Alone!” he echoed. 


“Do you know 





that rich people are never alone? They 
have always friends.” 

“Friends! Friends who will come to 
them when danger threatens them? Friends 
who will offer so simply the sacrifice of 
their whole life that it makes them glad, 
ashamed, sorrowful, proud, all in one?” 

A brilliant light had come into her eyes, 
and on either cheek burned a crimson spot. 

It was he now who trembled before 
her. 

He drew back a step, faint and bewil- 
dered, but, with a violent effort, he con- 
quered his weakness, though, when he 
spoke, his voice was hoarse and unsteady. 

“It was such a little thing to offer, 
thinking as I did.” 

“As you did! Then you have thrown 
away the daffodils? Well, I could hardly 
expect you to keep them. They were 
only worthless wild-flowers, after all. I 
was not worthy of your friendship.” 

“Friendship! Was it friendship that 
I offered you that day at the mill? I did 
not know; I thought it was love. Oh, 
Estelle, don’t raise again all the doubts 
and the tortures of that time. I some- 
times wonder even now how I could have 
lived through them. But I: could not 
again, A man can only go through once 
in his life what I did those three weeks of 
that spring.” 

“Mr. Arnot, do you remember what I 
said that morning? That I would ask for 
those flowers again when the time came in 
which you alone, in all the world, could 
help my life. Will you give me back my 
daffodils now? I have waited three long 
years for them.” 

“ Estelle!” 

A low cry, wrung from the very depths 
of a man’s heart—a cry heavy with the 
burden of the pain and the suffering of 
that past time, of the patience and weary 
waiting of years, of the strength of self- 
sacrifice, of the great passion and love, 
satisfied at last. 

Then Estelle was drawn close into Wilfred 
Arnot’s arms, and the kiss that followed 
set the seal to the poem of their lives. 

“T told you that I made a mistake,” she 
said afterwards. “ It is you who have to for- 
give, for I found out, among all the trouble 
that came to me, that it was you I loved 
all along—not Eric Weldon, nor another.” 
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HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM: 


LIFE ASSURANCE UPON FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


——+- f+ —__—_—_ 
Merchants, Traders, and others requiring the full use of their Capital, 


and desiring a Life Policy at the cheapest present outlay, are invited to 
examine the terms of the Half-Credit System of this Office. 


EXPLANATORY LEAFLET MAY BE OBTAINED UPON 
APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY. 


ee beers: 
50, REGENT ST., W., & 14, CORNHILL, E.C.,, 
‘*LONDON. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


50, Regent Street, W., & 14, Cornhill, E.C. 





LARGE PROFITS TO THE ASSURED. 


HE PROVIDENT possesses the advantages of a MutuaL 
Orricz, with the additional security of a Subscribed Capital. 


Out of £249,515, the amount of Profit divided in 18838, 
the Cash sum of £241,370 was allotted among the various 
Policies, yielding Bonuses payable at death exceeding 
£340,000. The balance, £8,145, only was apportioned to 
the Shareholders. 


PURCHASE OF POLICIES. 

Policies granted for the whole term of life will be purchased by 
the Office any time after the payment of a YEAR’s FULL PREMIUM 
as distinct from a Half-Credit Premium. ‘The surrender value of 
a Policy depends upon the age of the life and the duration of the 
assurance. Upon a Bonus Policy it is never, under any circum- 
stances, less than one-third of the amount of Premium paid by the 
Assured, 


It is the practice of the Office to pay the surrender 
value of a lapsed Policy if applied for within six years. 


PAID-UP POLICIES IN LIEU OF SURRENDER VALUES. 


Persons who may be unable, through adverse circumstances or 
otherwise, to continue their assurances, can, if preferred, receive a 
PaiD-UP PoLicy computed upon liberal terms in lieu of the surrender 
value in cash. 











Full information given upon application to 


CHARLES STEVENS, 
4 Secretary. 























MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Scottish Provident 
Institution. 


BUSINESS reportep sy DIRECTORS ror Tue Year 1883 :— 


New Assurances, £1,041,923; with Premiums, £37,885. 
Claims, £199,109, with £30,620 of Bonus Additions, 
Premiums in year, £454,413.—Total Receipts, £641,496. 
The Realised Funds (increased in the year by £333,383), £4,736,292. 


Only two Offices (both much older) have as large a Fund. 








THE REPORT, after referring to the new Bill, concluded :—‘“‘The Drrectors 
cordially congratulate their fellow contributors on the prosperous condition of the 
Institution. Its distinctive system is now widely known and appreciated. Dealing 
with the distribution of a surplus arising from exceptionally low premiums, its pro- 
visions necessarily differ in some respects from those which may be suited to higher- 
rated Offices ; but experience and inquiry have tended only to confirm confidence in the 
principles of the Institution. The popularity of the system is evidenced by the fact 
that, without pressure, New Assurances for more than a Million Sterling have been 
effected in each of the last ten years. The rapid Growth of the Funps, which have 
increased during the last ten years by Two and a Half Millions, sufficiently proves 
the care and success of the Management. The cost at which this large and increasing 


business is conducted was last year under 9 per cent of the Premium Income.” 





The CuarrMan, Mr. C. J. Pearson, Advocate, 
in moving the adoption of the Report, said— 

“The acquaintance which I have had for 
some years with your Institution, and perhaps 
the fact that this is my last appearance at the 
Board, may justify me in saying that I believe 
the Institution to have attained a position 
absolutely impregnable. It seems to me that 
it has attained that happy combination of pro- 
gress and stability which all Institutions, poli- 
tical and other, should aim at. Iam confident 
no other Office can better stand the combined 
tests of principle and experience.” 

The motion was seconded by Professor CossaR 
Ewakt, and unanimously adopted. 





A RESOLUTION, suggesting that a separate 
section should be opened for ToTaL ABSTAINERS, 
was proposed, but negatived by a large majority. 
A STATEMENT by the Directors in reply bore :— 

‘Tt must be kept in view that the advantage 
claimed for Total Abstainers is claimed solely on 
the ground that their lives are (as alleged) more 
than usually good. It happens that this is the 
very principle to which the Scottish Provident 
already gives practical effect. The argument of 
its founders was that the Surplus should not be 
paid away to those who died early, but reserved: 
for those who are proved to have been ‘good 
lives.” The object aimed at is thus already at- 
tained by the automatic action of the system.” 


THIS INSTITUTION combines the advantages of Mutual Assurance with moderate 


Premiums. 


Instead of charging higher rates than are necessary, and afterwards return- 


ing the excess in the shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an assur- 
ance as the Premiums will with safety bear—reserving the whole surplus for those 
Members who have lived long enough to secure the Common Fund from loss. 

At most ages an Assurance of £1200 or £1250 may be secured from the first for the 
same yearly payment which would generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only— 
the difference being equivalent to an immediate and certain ‘ Bonus’ of 20 to 25 per cent. 

CLAIMS NOW PAYABLE ONE MONTH AFTER PROOF. 
Copies of the Rerort, with STATEMENT of PRINCIPLES, may be had on application. 


EDINBURGH, April 1884. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 














Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO 
Premium pay- Bingle 

able during | twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. 

Life. Payments. Payments. Payments. 


16 £3 411 £5 
16 
17 
17 
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* Examp.Le.—A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20: 15s. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
[The non-participating Premiums of other Offices differ very little from these Premiums, 
so that persons who assure with them virtually throw away the prospect of additions 
from the Profits, without any compensating advantage.] 
OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 :13 :4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
+ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60 is, for £1000, £33:14:2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


CAMOMILE PILLS, 


MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION. 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 








of power of the digestive juices in | 
the stomach to convert what we eat and | 
drink into healthy matter for the proper 
nourishment of the whole system. It is | 
caused by everything which weakens the | 
system in general, or r the stomach in par- | 
ticular. From it proceed nearly all the | 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is 
very certain that if we could always keep | 
the stomach right we should only die by | 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- | 


tions ; amongst the most prominent of | 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended | 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- | 
tension or feeling of enlargement of the | 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling 
noise in the bowels ; in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- | 
plete disrelish for food, but still the « ap- 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted | 
can eat heartily, although without much | 


symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of 


irritable and desponding, and great 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and 


some imaginary danger, will start at any 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require 
sometime to calm and collect themselves; 





NDIGESTION is a weakness or want | 


duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- | 


gratification ; a long train of nervous | 


persons so afflicted frequently become | 


dejected, under great apprehension of | 
| the most eminent practitioners as very 


yet for all this the mind is exhilarated | 


without much difiiculty ; pleasing events, 
| society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
| pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
| | produced by anagreeable change vanishes 
| soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
| symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
dreams and startings, and affording little 
or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
much moaning, with a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, night- 
| mare, &e. 
It is almost impossible to enumerate 
| all the symptoms of this first invader 
' upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be something peculiar to each ; but be 
| they what they may, they are all oc- 
| casioned by the food becoming a burden 
| rather than a support to the stomach ; 
| and in all its stages the medicine most 
| wanted is that which will afford speedy 
| and effectual assistance to the digestive 
organs, and give energy to the nervous 
and muscular systems—nothing can more 
| speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
so. desirable an object than NVorton’s 
Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
‘has from time immemorial been highly 
esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
| dyne, imparting 2 an aromatic bitter to the 
taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
| and strength to the stomach ; and in all 
; cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 


useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
| only, objection to its use has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
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2 OBSERVATIONS ON.INDIGESTION: 








which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 
why it has not long since been placed 
the very first in rank of all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to destroy, 
the effect. It must be evident that load- 
ing a weak stomach with a large quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to counteract the 
bad etiects likely to. be produced by the 
water. Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health. 
NortTon’s CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 


more than an ounce of the flowers is con- | 


centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 


proof that they possess all the fine aro- | 


matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, ag 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 


cumbered by any diluting or indigestible | 


substance, in the same degree has their 


benefit been more immediate and de- | 


cided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience. 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 
any injury from taking them, but, on 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- 
vent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and strict obser- 


vance of the medicinal properties of | 


\ Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really 
‘the most valuable of all Tonic Mepicrnzs, 

By the word tonic is meant a medicine 





which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the 
power of every nerve and muscle of the 
uman body, or, in other words, invigo- 
rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
The solidity or firmness of the whole 
tissue of the body, which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s. Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 
repairing the partial dilapidations from 
ime or intemperance, and their lasting 
| salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
| most convincing, that in the smallest 
| compass is contained the largest quantity 
of the tonic principle, of so peculiar > 
| nature as to pervade the whole syste=, 
through which it diffuses health and 
| strength suilicient to resist the formation 
| of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
| tution against contagion» 48 such their 
| general use is strongly recommended as 
a preventative during the prevalence of 
| malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
| eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
| they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
| have they ever failed in preventing the 
taking of illness, even under the most 
| trying circumstances. 
| As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
| particularly recommended forall stomach 
| complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
bly be expected that some advice should 
| be given respecting diet, though after 
all that has been written upon the sub- 
| ject, after the publication of volume 
upon volume, after the country has, as 
| it were, been inundated with practical 
essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
|more, did we not feel it our duty to 
| make the humble endeavour of inducing 
| the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 
nature, by reason, and by common 
sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
able to the taste were by nature intended 
for our food and sustenance, whether 
liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 3 





their use; theywill only injure byabuse. | den thus imposed upon it, that all will 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- | soon be right again. 

proves, eat and drink always in modera- | It is most certainly true that every 
tion, but never in excess; keeping in | person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
mind that the first process of digestion | tity of noxious matier, which if taken 
is performed in the mouth, the second | at one meal would be fatal: it is these 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that | small quantities of noxious matter, which 
the stomach may be able to do its work | are introduced into our food, either by 
properly, it is requisite the first process | accident or wilful adulteration, which 
should be well performed ; this consists | we find so often upset the stomach, and 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, | not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
so as to break down and separate the | illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
fibres and small substances of meat and | health. To preserve the constitution, 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- | it should be our constant care, if pos- 
ing the whole together before they are | sible, to counteract the effect of these 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged | small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
upon all to take plenty of time to their | and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
meals and never eat in haste. If you | the constitution finds its way into the 
conform to this short and simple, but | stomach, a friend should immediately be 
comprehensive advice, and find that | sent after it, which would prevent its 





























there are various things which others | 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- 
sess the power which it ought to do, 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that assistance is afforded the better. A 
very short trial of this medicine will 
best prove how soon it will put the 
stomach in a condition to perform with 
ease all the work which nature intended 
for it. - By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to 
name one individual article of food 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 
on the stomach. Never forget that a 
small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 
chanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- 


mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found— 
|no, none which will perform the task 
| with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 
is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of 
life, the source from which the whole 
frame draws its succour and support. 
| After an excess of eating or drinking, 
| and upon every occasion of the general 
| health being at all disturbed, these PILLs 
should be immediately taken, as they 
| will stop and eradicate disease at its 
commencement, Indeed, it is most con- 
fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
of this medicine only, and a common 
| degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
| all the comforts within his reach, may 
| pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
| OLD AGE. 
On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
| impaired by time nor injured by any 
| change of clime whatever. Price 13$d. 
}and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 

The large bottle contains the quantity 
| of three small ones, or Pruis equai to 
| fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 








Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 


persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





















































A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 
serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 
and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 
&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and : 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





| STEHEEDMAN’S 
‘SOOTHING POWDERS: 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 


Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as, to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two EL’s. 


Prepared GNLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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i omer 
. JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-sisaile eas . ¥ 
Signature, 
- 


GOLD MEDAL. GOLD MEDAL, NEW ZEALAND, 1582, 
SPA eMRO EY SYMINGTON’S 
cs WORLD. BENOWNED 
bre 2 P E A | E G Y 2” T i A N 
ey) eet FOOD. 


PER he | meat, is prepared from the 
a= > es | Finest EGYPTIAN LENTILS 


; andother Nutritious Substances, 


FLO U R | F | which are acknowledged to be 
TRADE MARK apes: the most easily digested of all 
| leguminous productions. 
ackets. 
In Tins and P ck ' In all cases of Weak Digestion, and for Infants, it is 


; AS) OLD: EVERYWHERE invaluable. a 


In Tins, 1s. per Ib. 


Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 
on Moeder’s Hire System. 


The Original, Best, and Most Liberal. 


CASH PRICES. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
TIME GIVEN. 





















































Illustrated Priced Catalogues, with full particulars 
of terms, post free. 


ESTABLISHED, 1862. 




















“ And where is Mr. F. Moeder, who was the originator so far back as 1868 of the system, now so 
generally adopted, of furnishing homes on what is called ‘hire purchase’? Many a household, as we 
know, owes its equipment to this mode of acquisition as instituted by the genius of Mr. Moeder ; 
easy payments having enabled struggling paterfamilias to provide gradually yet securely for the 
comfort of those around him, with the additional reflection, not a little agreeable, that the money 
thus expended either in weekly or in monthly instalments would but for Mr. Moeder’s genuinely 
philanthropic device have been fruitlessly consumed in rent paid for furnished apartments.”— 
Extract from the District Railway Guide to International Health Exhibition, South Kensington, 1884. 





248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 
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Many years ago FOWLER & SHEPPARD’S AMERICAN 
BAY RUM was introduced into England from America. Since its 
introduction many worthless imitations have arisen; so many have been 
the FRAUDS that the Importer has found it necessary to issue this 
CAUTION. Purchasers are requested to ask for POWLER & 
SHEPPARD’S BAY RUM, and to note that this title 1s impressed 
on the glass of all bottles. The Queen says: “ Fowler & Sheppard’s Bay 
Rum has an agreeable fragrance, and is one of the most cleanly and pleasant 
It improves very materially the appearance and feeling of the hair, cools the head, 
promotes the growth of hair, and prevents it from turning gray, It is in no sense a dye, and is perfectly 
free from the mischievous mineral ingredients so often introduced.” Of all Chemists, in bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 
and 4/6 each, and by Parcels Post on receipt of price from J. SELLEY, Chemist, Earl’s Court Rd., London. 








LEWIS'S, in Market Street, MANCHESTER, are the Manufacturers of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now known all over the word. 
They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS'S will give a xew 
dress for nothing at all, and pay the full cost for making and angen 

The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most beautiful Colours now worn is 2s. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by 
the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and ss, 6d. a yard. The pubiic, a'though they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference 
between the manufacturer's price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 

bg a ag of a MANCHESTER, manufacture these Velveteens themselves, and sell them (or it might almost be said give them) 
to the slic for 2s. a yard. 

LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, 
of Market Street, MANCHESTER, praise their Velveteens more than they deserve, Write for Patterns on an ordinary post-card, 

LEWIS'S pay Carriage on all Orders to any address in the United Kingdom. When writing please mention this Magazine, 


LEWIS'S, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 





























PARTRIDGE SARDINE 
PASTE. PASTE. 

PHEASANT SALMON 
PASTE. PASTE. 

GROUSE SHRIMP 


PASTE. 


PASTE. 


. 9 
The “Sea Foam” Brand of Potted Delicacies are freshly prepared, day by day, in such quantities as will supply the immediate 
demand for them. They are com d only of the Finest and Choicest Fish, and other Articles in Season. specially selected. o deleterious or 
disguising substance is mingled with the materials. They have rapidly commended themselves to the notice of connoisseurs and the general public, 
Sold Everywhere. Wholesale: BR: OKES & CO., 47, Old Broad Street, London. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE| BROWN’S SATIN POLISH. 
FINEST ARROWROOT, For Ledies’ and Children’s 


Brown & Polson's 
Corn Flour 


Gold Medal, Berlin,” 1877. 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 








Highest Award and only Me- 
dal, Paris Exhibition, 1878, 
Highest Award, Melbourne, 
1381, Highest Award and 
only Medal, Frankfort, 1891. 
Highest Award and only 
Medal, Amsterdam, 1883. 


‘ 
WA 
nua Puton by Spongeattached to 
Soe ie sl Wire and Vork in each Bottle. 
tl ying, Hh HAA No Po.tsHiva Brus Re- 
hive QuingpD, Daeins tx a Faw 
= Miyctss. Can be used by 
any Lapy without Sorine 
Hee Finexrs. The “ Satin 
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FOR Polish” is the most Blegant 
— 8 the _— ever = 

uced. LAptss’ Sxogs, which 

THE NURSERY, THE SICK-RCOM, have become red and rough 
by wearing, are restored to 

AND their Oxternan Conour and 


Lustre, and will not soil the 
skirts when wet, TAaRNISHED 
Patent Luataer is improved 
by it. For Teavatiina Baas, 
Trunxs, Harness, Carriage 
Tops, &c., it is unequalled, 
It will not harden the Leather 
} nor crack, It is not a spirit 
varnish. le 

Kept by alt First-class Boot 
and Shoe Stores and Chenststs 
in the United Kingdom, 


THE FAMILY TABLE. 








Nore.—Purchasers of Corn Flour should insist 
on being supplied with BROWN & POLSON’S. It 
is distinguished for uniformly superior quality. 








IMPORTANT CAUTION! | 

















CHARLES DIOKANS AND BYANS, 24, GREAT NBW STREET, LONDON. 

































